








Pebbles 


She—You dance divinely. 
He—I was an angel child.—Octopus. 


He—I feel like proposing. Where can we 
0? 

She—Let’s 

“Maw says you can’t kiss me any more, 


Willie Jones, ’cause you might get microbes 
and I might get your crobes.”—Sun Dial. 


try the court yard.—Panther. 


Yes Xenophon, when you see a string 
of letters after a man’s name you know 
that he got that way by degrees.— Widow. 


Husband (studying menu)—Extra good 
dinner tonight—expecting company? 

Wife—No, but I think cook must be.— 
London Opinion. 


Mother—I don’t 
make of Ethel; she sleeps so much. 

Ethel’s Brother—I know, mummy. 
Make a chaperone of her!—London Mail. 


know what we can 


“What did Helen say when you turned 
out the light and kissed her?’ 

“She said that she felt as if she never 
wanted to see my face again.’’—Columbia 
Jester. 


He—I wish to goodness someone would 
invent a way of using a hammer so’s you 
wouldn’t hit your fingers. 

She—Why not take both hands to it, 
dear ?—Blighty. 

Instructor—Young man, you’re the first 
one that ever went to sleep in one of my 
lectures. 

Frosh—Well, you 
didn’t you?—Juggler. 

Teacher—If Shakespeare were alive to- 
day, wouldn’t he be looked upon as a re- 
markable man? 

Student—Shure he would, 
300 years old.—Virginia Reel. 


gave me the dope, 


he would be 


Little Vernon found his dad’s home brew, 
Thought he’d see what the stuff would do— 
He took two drinks and climbed a tree 
And never came back to normalcy. 
—Frivol 

Minister—I made seven hearts happy 
today. 

Parishioner—How was that? 

Married three couples. 

That makes only six. 

Well, do you think I did it for nothing? 

Kansas City Independent. 


A country lad was writing a letter to a 
city friend. Having no other envelope than 
a very dirty one that he had carried in 
his pocket for quite a while, he used it but 
annexed at the end of his letter: 

“P. S.—Please excuse the envelope. It 
= clean when it left my hands.”—Boys’ 
vife. 


The valued cook of a certain family has 
been in the same situation for years and 
the other afternoon the mistress of the 
house visited the kitchen and said: 

“You know, Mary, we are all very fond 
of you. I hope you like your wages. I am 
thinking of giving you one of my silk petti- 
coats.” 

Whereupon cook’s eyes widened, and she 
unswered the mistress: 

“Oh, mum, how ever many people have 
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She does athousand times more work 
than her grandmother did. Neatly and 
easily she turns out five thousand letters 
in an hour. No wonder America is the 
world’s pace-maker! Her great inven- 
tions have brought her unmatched wealth 
—by tremendously multiplying the power of 
her workers. The Mimeograph quickly reproduces 
all kinds of typewritten matter, drawings, plans, etc.— 
at negligible cost. First copies in a few minutes, and 
five thousand an hour thereafter. Private printing! 
No especial training necessary. As in typewriting, 
neatness depends upon the operator. The Mimeograph 
is beating down expenses and increasing efficiency in 
unnumbered thousands of American institutions—for 


perhaps no other invention has so directly multiplied the 
power of the worker. Ask for interesting booklet “‘E-12” 


today. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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The New Germany 


Some Personal Impressions 


By Hamilton Holt 


had intended to go on to Italy and not to Ger- 
many when I left Paris to visit the American 
Army on the Rhine, but everyone at Coblenz told 
me that I ought to visit unoccupied Germany with- 
out fail as the Fatherland would never be again what 
it is today, whereas Italy in all probability would be 
much the same five or ten years from now. I did not 
know how the German people would treat Americans, 
and as I had my two daughters with me I did not want 
to take any ehances. But I was assured by many friends 
who had recently been across the Rhine that the Ger- 
man people were showing every consideration to for- 
eigners and were especially cordial to Americans. 

We therefore decided on Germany, deferring the 
visit to Italy to some future date. 

I had hardly set foot in Coblenz when it was evident 
that all the bitter hatred that the Germans had for 
England during the war had now turned to France. 
The feeling between the French and Germans was 
worse than at any time during the war. France has 
historical reasons for not trusting Germany. Germany 
had before the war almost twice the population of 
France and was progressing much faster in industry, 
wealth, power, and numbers. But now that France is 
victor the whole situation is changed. The English army 
at Cologne is being reduced so fast that today there 
are actually fewer English troops on the Rhine than 
Americans. When England and America withdraw, 
France is apparently the only power ready and able to 
occupy the entire 


cident the other day where the French raised their flag 
on a national holiday and a German soldier climbed to 
the roof and pulled it down, is only one of many typical 
examples. France, in that instance, demanded an apol- 
ogy by a salute to the French flag. But after the salute 
was sullenly given the German soldiers marched off 
singing “Deutschland iiber Alles.” That kind of an 
apology only made matters worse. 

The United States and Germany still being techni- 
cally at war with each other, neither the American 
Embassy in Paris nor the State Department in Wash- 
ington would issue passports to Germany. Consequently 
we had to avail ourselves of General Allen’s good offices 
to get our passports viséd for Berlin by the American 
army and the German civil government in Coblenz. 

We left Coblenz in the evening and found ourselves 
on a train which was in better condition than any of 
those we encountered on the French side of the Rhine. 
Despite the fact that under the terms of the armistice 
Germany had to deliver a vast quantity of her rolling 
stock and general railroad equipment to the Allies, her 
transportation system is the best to be found in any 
of the nations engaged in the war except England’s. 

On the train we were pleased to find that both of- 
ficials and passengers were courteous, and we arrived 
in Berlin the next morning on time. We took a rickety 
automobile at the station to the Adlon Hotel, where I 
was advised to stop. It was as luxuriously appointed 
an hotel as one could find anywhere in any country, 





Rhineland. France, 
therefore, becomes 
the very visible 
symbol to all Ger- 
mans of their de- 
feat, France, more- 
over, is the one na- 
tion that is insist- 
ing on the heaviest 
reparation from 
Germany. I was 
told by several 
American officers 
that the French 
and Germans are so 
much on_ each 
other’s nerves that 
there is continual 














friction wherever “‘ "4 


the two popula- 
tions meet. The in- 


Many of the underfed German children would actually starve if it were not for American relief agencies, 
such as the Society of Friends, which gives 650,000 meals a day to the neediest children in Germany. But 
tho this food will sustain life it gives less than half enough nourishment for normal development 
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and was occupied mostly by German profiteers and for- 
eigners, among whom Americans seemed to predominate. 
With the exception of one or two breakfasts when we 
could not get butter or milk, we had just as good meals 
as one could procure in New York, Chicago, or San 
Francisco. Of course we had to pay prices that only 
the very richest Germans could afford; but even so, the 
exchange was sO much in our favor that we managed 
very well on less than $1.50 per meal apiece. Before I 
left Berlin I wondered that the German people had not 
mobbed the Adlon Hotel, for in a country where no one 
except a millionaire can afford to buy sufficient food to 
keep himself in a normal healthy condition, it must be 
galling to see a lot of foreigners and swinish German 
profiteers gorging themselves with food and wine. I 
never would have gone to the Adlon if I had known 
what kind of a place it was and what kind of company 
I was keeping. 

We were in Berlin only five days and a good deal of 
our time was spent in the usual sightseeing. But I did 
have time to talk with many men of many shades of 
opinion. I mention particularly the American news- 
paper correspondents, who seemed to be an ultrapro- 
German lot. We also lunched with the American “Con- 
sul” and the Chargé d’Affaires at the Embassy. 
Technically, we have no consulate or embassy in Berlin. 
But actually we have them functioning pretty much as 
tho peace relations had been reéstablished. Ordinarily 
our officials conduct their business directly with the 
German Foreign Office, but on formal occasions they 
present their communications thru the Spanish 
embassy. I had a most interesting interview with Presi- 
dent Ebert, to which I shall devote a subsequent ar- 
ticle. I also had interviews with several of the outstand- 
ing officials, Socialists and professors. 

The food situation is better than at any time since 
the war. The crops are more abundant this year than 
ever. But even before the war Germany had to import 
enough food to supply 7,000,000 of her population, and 
this of course was accomplished by exporting manu- 
factured goods. But the destruction of foreign markets 
during the war, and the demoralization of industry, es- 
pecially the fall in the exchange value of the mark, 
have made it impossible to import the raw materials 
with which to manufacture. The result is that many 
factories cannot be reopened and much labor is still 


unemployed. Thus while the 
crops are better in Germany 
than in previous years, the 


manufacturing situation is slow- 
ly getting worse, and there does 
not seem to be any immediate 
prospect for a change for the 
better. The whole situation is ag- 
gravated by the fact that Ger- 
many, which is one of the richest 
coal countries in the world, has 
to surrender as part of her in- 
demnity to France so many tons 
of coal that there is neither suf- 
ficient coal left to keep the 
houses warm in winter or to 
adequately supply her manufac- 
tures that are running. 

' The great mass of people can- 
not earn enough to buy what 
food is needed. The professors 
and the salaried classes are in 
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cost of living has gone up 1200 per cent. I called upon a 
famous theologian who looked as tho he might be 
actually starving. Many, I am told, have so depleted 
their systems that when any disease or ailment comes 
it carries them off. We spent one morning visiting 
the children’s food stations and maternity hospitals 
supported by the American Society of Friends. I wish 
every American could see the wonderful work the 
Quakers are doing. Such sights as I saw I shall never 
forget. 

There were children who looked six years old who 
were twelve. I saw two-year-old babies that looked two 
months old. I was assured that 90 per cent of the 
children in Germany born since 1914 have rickets. 
Many children are still-born as the mothers literally 
cannot give them life. The American Friends give 
650,000 meals a day to underfed children. This means 
that 650,000 children get one fair meal a day, which 
consists of 600 calories of food value, A growing child 
cught to have at least 1800 calories per day. The Ameri- 
can Friends Relief Mission, which has its headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia, pays for all the overhead and has 
given several million dollars in addition, but most of 
the money spent under their direction comes from Mr. 
Hoover’s committee. 

The Mission attempts to relieve as far as it can all 
German cities of over 50,000 inhabitants. It has from 
twenty to twenty-five volunteer American workers and 
about 20,000 German workers who are giving full or 
part time to the work. It has 3392 stations in eighty- 
eight cities. Only children between two and fifteen 
years old are fed and of these only those recommended 
by Government physicians after a medical examina- 
tion. There is of course no distinction made on re- 
ligious, political or economical grounds. 

In addition to the children, mothers are selected by 
medical examinations and fed for limited periods be- 
fore and after childbirth. I sampled some of the meals, 
which consist of cocoa, sugar, flour, peas, beans, rice, 
lard, and condensed milk, and found them excellent. In 
short these good Samaritan Americans are really doing 
a wonderful work and all Germany gratefully acknowl- 
edges their devotion and humanity. 

The German people are still wearing their old clothes. 
I was told by one reliable authority that half the Ger- 
man people have not money to buy underclothing. I my- 
self saw a number of barefooted 
men walking on Unter-der-Lin- 
den, the Fifth Avenue of Berlin. 
I saw women on the street with 
shoes, but without stockings, and 
when we went into the houses 
we frequently found the servant 
girls going about their tasks 
barefooted. I should think half 
the school children are barefoot- 
ed and many wear sandals with 
wooden soles instead of shoes. 
Open the shirt front of any 
schoolboy and the chances are 
you will find no underclothing. 

There are two misapprehen- 
sions about the Germans that 
the American people should dis- 
pel from their minds at once. 
The world has for the present 
at least no reason to fear Ger- 
man monarchism or militarism. 








the most pitiful condition of all. 
Whereas the wages of a univer- 
sity professor, for instance, may 
have gone up 70 per cent, the 


France: What 


A GERMAN CARTOON 


INDEMNITY TERMS 

ean I do with this German 
Michael? If I destroy him he cannot pay me; 
if I let him live he will eventually destroy me 


ON THE FRENCH While there is of course an ac- 


tive, but small, monarchist and 
militarist party, militarism and 
Kaiser- [Continued on page 410 
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One Man’s Secret of Success 
By Edwin A. Alderman 


President of the University of Virginia 


HOSE who are friend- 

ly and those who are 

unfriendly to the ad- 
ministration of Wood- 
row Wilson are one in the be- 
lief that it constitutes one df 
the great historic epochs in 
American history. Libraries 
and legends will grow up 
around its achievements, its 
vicissitudes, its policies, its 
triumphs and its defeats. It 
met the greatest shock and 
sustained the heaviest strain 
yet put upon the machinery of 
democratic society. In the 
complexity, vastness, and dif- 
ficulty of the issues—domes- 
tic, foreign, military, social, 
and reconstructive—which (&* 
have faced it and demanded © Hwris ¢ Ewing 
treatment by it, it has no 
equal in the story of the Re- 
public. As the healing years pass by all citizens will 
come more and more to have interest, curiosity, and 
pride in the men who had charge of affairs and bore 
the burdens of this heavy time. 

David Franklin Houston, at present Secretary of the 
Treasury, and for seven years Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in this administration, is one of the strong and 
faithful men of the era who deserves the attention and 
gratitude of his fellow citizens. He is the sort of man 
the nation has need of, and should know more about. 
Of Scotch ancestry, of southern birth, in the prime of 
vigorous life, bred in the school of simple living but 
fighting his way to the highest training in the best 
schools, and becoming himself a great teacher and ad- 
ministrator, Secretary Houston illustrates in his equip- 
ment and personality precisely the type of leader democ- 
racy is searching for at this present moment. 

From his graduation at Harvard in 1891, thru all 
grades of educational service to the presidency of two 
great universities—Texas and Washington—Houston 
has presented an almost perfect example of the man 
who knows and yet the man who does things. Houston 
is not an orator, nor a mob-master, nor a political 
dramatist. His first concern is to know accurately the 
thing he is to deal with; his second concern is to state 
it persuasively and clearly; his third is to put the mat- 
ter into action and pass on without a flutter or a whoop 
to the next logical step and the next insistent task. I 
know of no man whose “durable satisfactions” in life, 
as Mr. Eliot happily calls them, arise more completely 
from fruitful achievements set afoot, firmly based on 
solid foundations. With the possible exception of Her- 
bert Hoover, it may be doubted whether there is a man 
in our country who understands the economic structure 
and needs of the present disorganized world more ac- 
curately than David F. Houston. His management of 
the Department of Agriculture, during the past seven 
years, illustrates very~perfectly the essential qualities 
of this far-seeing and capable man. 

Houston is not a farmer. He is a combination of 
statesman, economist, scientist, business man, with a 
passion for democracy and an understanding alike of 





David Franklin Houston, Secretary of the Treasury 


its sources of strength and of 
the perils that surround it. He 
beholds the most vital thing in 
a nation’s life—the soil that 
produces the food that feeds 
the millions—in its infinite re- 
lations to an orderly society, 
to self government and to lib- 
erty. It is interesting to note 
how unheralded and unex- 
ploited he has carried for- 
ward his great task in the 
tremendous test to which 
agriculture has been subjected 
in the War of the Nations. 

Of course, this quiet and 
steadfast mode of progress is 
due partly to the temperament 
of the man and partly to the 
fact that the very word agri- 
Paul Thompson cylture with its connotation of 
peaceful labor and fruitful 
yielding and waving grain 
somehow fails to quicken the pulses and stir the blood 
of men. Men will shout over a victorious skirmish on 
a battlefield in Mesopotamia and remain unmoved at 
the story of a record wheat crop on the western plains 
that preserves the existence of nations. President Wil- 
son has described the Department of Agriculture as 
“the greatest practical and scientific agricultural or- 
ganization in the world,” and so it is. It is perhaps not 
extravagant to say that this Department touches the 
business of the nation at more points than any other 
two departments combined. A successful Secretary of 
Agriculture must, therefore, be a great business man, 
understanding and promoting production and distri- 
bution in their relation to world trade, rather than 
a bond issuer or a promoter or a banker or a fiscal ex- 
pert. With its sixteen great divisions, not to mention 
its codperative work with the colleges of agriculture 
thruout America, the Agricultural Department admin- 
isters thirty laws as follows: The animal and plant 
quarantine, the meat inspection, the twenty-eight hour, 
the virus serum toxin, the food and drugs, the seed im- 
portation, the game and migratory bird laws, the laws 
appropriating money for the land-grant colleges, in- 
cluding the Hatch, Adams, and the agricultural exten- 
sion acts, the laws relating to National Forests, those 
involving the marketing and distribution of farm 
products, including the cotton futures, the grain stand- 
ards, and the warehouse, and the Federal aid road 
acts; and the Secretary is a member of the Rock Creek 
Park Commission, the National Forest Reservation 
Committee, and the Council of National Defense. Its 
regular budget is $37,500,000, and in its codperative 
service assisted in expending nearly $1,000,000 in the 
year 1919-20. 

So smoothly and efficiently have these undertakings 
gone on under his guidance, and so naturally have 
great new constructive legislative measures made 
necessary by the world’s war needs and the nation’s 
war needs been correlated to the productive agencies 
of our people that men have not been aware of their 
magnitude and have accepted them as they do the 
beneficences of nature, the [Continued on page 407 
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Sisters Under 


Their Skins ? 


By Chester T. Crowell 
Illustrations by W. C. Morris 


BOUT six months ago the editor of The In- 

dependent asked me to write my impressions 

of Eastern women, comparing them with the 

women of the Southwest, especially Texas, 
which was my home until a year ago. I have written 
that article half a dozen times, After allowing each 
article a few days “to cool” I read it with horror and 
promptly tore it up, then burned the scraps. Writing 
about women is a perilous adventure. You may write 
about men and safely admit that they have a few faults. 
You may even make fun of those faults. But if you ut- 
ter anything about women which is not soothing to 
their vanity—well, women are not certain to understand 
generalities. It is personal to them. As I write this ar- 
ticle caution whispers in my ear that I am sealing my 
doom. My few women friends will say: “So that is 
what he thought of me! The beast!” I am also mindful 
of the fact that in the East one is not always seeing 
“Eastern women.” Some of them are from Texas. So 
this article is about women in the East rather than 
Eastern women. Nevertheless, if I am to write about 
women I shall write frankly. Writing to please is time 
wasted. 

There is a very apparent difference between the 
women of the larger cities along the North Atlantic 
coast and the women of the Southwest. It is, at first, 
startling. If the impressions of my first month in New 
York City had been written they would have been very 
unfair. Perhaps they are not entirely fair yet. I was 
unprepared for such contrasts. Eastern men and Texans 
are not very different, and this made it the more dif- 
ficult for me to understand at first how the women 
could be so extremely different. 

I had heard that many Eastern women smoked and 
I have not the slightest objection, tho most Texans 
would object. The big surprize for me was to learn 
that so many Eastern women drink intoxicants. So far 
as my observation goes a majority of Eastern women 
object vigorously to prohibition. In the Southwest about 
99 per cent of the women favor prohibition with drastic 
enforcement. The women wear their dresses shorter in 
the East than in the Southwest. There you have a com- 
bination of three facts which startle anyone from an 
inland village, whether in Texas or elsewhere, in this 
Puritanical country of ours. 

It was easy for me to understand why there is so 
much ranting and raving about the “modern women” 
ruining the country. 
People with small 
town ideas come to 
large cities and draw 
false conclusions. 
They have lived in 
communities where 
no decent woman 
smoked, very few 
drank even beer and 
all avoided anything 
unusual in attire lest 
it be construed as 
an advertisement of 
their lack of morals. 
I know that type of 
small town citizen 
very well. He is one 
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My first stenographer was an elderly 
woman who was very watchful of my 


health 


of the reasons why cities are growing so rapidly. People 
like to get away from him, and his snooping wife and 
his meddling old maid sister. To him a woman with 
bobbed hair is a fit subject for police investigation. He 


-has always been worried about other people’s morals 


and he always will be. He has been deploring the 
frivolity of the age ever since the pyramids were new. 
But I must confess that I have lived in the environ- 
ment he created and the change was startling. I was 
almost alarmed. I hoped that personal liberty and indi- 
vidualism were not being perverted aed license. I need 
not have worried, because they 

are not. These queer looking 
girls with kalsomined and var- 
nished cheeks and lips redder 
than blood, these girls with 
bobbed hair and open work stock- 
ings and short dresses, who look 
you straight in the eye without 
the slightest shyness, are very 
busy attending to their own af- 
fairs. 

I have observed them at the 
beaches this summer. They swim 
well, they know how to handle 
boats, they are the healthiest 
looking women I have ever seen 
and I am willing to place a wager 
they are the best looking women 
on earth. I have heard it whis- 
pered that some of them play their phonographs in their 
summer cottages and dance in their bathing suits. 
Shocking! Thrice shocking because I have been too busy 
all my life to learn to dance. 

Shortly after my arrival, when I walked thru the 
lounging rooms and corridors of hotels, I was startled 
into staring at women sitting with legs crossed and 
their limbs showing to the knee. The first thought 
that entered my mind was that they were unconscious 
of the exposure and that perhaps I ought to call their 
attention to it. I experienced a number of very em- 
barrassing moments, I am willing to admit that I was 
the “hick” complete. I had never seen so much bizarre 
clothing nor evidence of such lavish expenditure for 
adornment. Women have loved pretty clothing since 
the world was young. They love pretty clothing in the 
Southwest; but in the East millions of them are abject 
slaves to clothing. One of my first conversations with 
an Eastern woman brought out this point of view very 
clearly. She was a matron of thirty-five with two 
children. She told me of the engagement of a man of 
whom she did not approve with a beautiful girl whom 
she liked very much. She was resentful because the 
man had offered this pretty girl dresses, jewels and an 
automobile as the principal inducement. Her position 
was that no woman could resist such temptation and 
that it was wicked and unfair for an undesirable man 
to take advantage of a girl in this manner. Evidently, 
her idea was that offering such things to a girl may 
properly be classed as a polite form of abduction. It 
did not occur to her that any woman could reasonably 
be expected to resist regardless of the debit side of her 
suitor’s ledger. 

New York, however, is not a fair test of the East be- 
cause in matters relating to the fair sex, Manhattan is 





There is a type of woman 

at large in Manhattan 

who will probably not 

be found anywhere else 
on earth 
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a separate nation unlike 
even Brooklyn, much less 
Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton or Boston. There is 
a type of woman at large 
in Manhattan who will 
probably not be found 
anywhere else on earth. 
She drinks to excess, 
smokes to excess, re- 
gards midnight as the 
very beginning of the 
evening, tells indecent 
stories and enjoys hear- 
ing them, would willing- 
ly starve to wear ex- 
pensive clothes, fawns 
upon money regardless 
of its source and is fas- 
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There are wasters of time and 
money here also, but they are not 
idle. They work hard at the busi- 
ness of wasting time while Texas 
women of their type let the time 
waste itself. 








Eastern women are wonderful 
housewives. They manage to get 
system into their work and elimi- 
nate the drudgery. They are 
thrifty, close buyers, and rather 
remarkable for their ability to 
save money. Many of them have 
budgets for household expenses 
and a certain amount of each 
month’s income goes into the bank. 

The woman who works is more 
efficient in the East than in the 
Southwest. She has also overcome 
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of a war of wits be- 
tween the sexes in which neither side is expected 
to be either fair or chivalrous. Her one ambition 
in life is to make men spend money foolishly. 
Her behavior is precisely that of the most sordid 
creature, yet she wishes it understood distinctly that 
she is virtuous and “a lady.” Oddly enough she pros- 
pers in Manhattan. She is a complete mystery to me. 
She is not very numerous, but she flaunts herself to 
such an extent that she is a well recognized type. I 
wonder that men pay any attention to her at all. The 
woman of the streets is bad enough, but her counter- 
feit is certainly worse by quite a wide margin. She 
stands out so prominently that no treatment of this 
subject is complete without mentioning her, but I 
gladly hasten on to another type that I did not know ex- 
isted and that I very much admire. 

I am thinking of the young woman who worked be- 
fore she was married and made nearly as much as her 
husband. Now that the high cost of living has caught 
them in its vise she cheerfully goes to work again. She 
and her husband live in a tiny apartment with a kitch- 
enette. On her return from work in the evening she 
hastens into this kitchenette without even changing her 
clothes. Forty minutes later there issues from this tiny 
room a meal that is wholesome and beautifully served. 
Then she and her husband wash the dishes. Ten min- 
utes later the dining room has again become the draw- 
ing room. Husband and wife go out to a show or to 
dance or find the entertainment that pleases them. They 
are partners in business and in the home, They are as 
happy as children on a picnic. Sometimes they have a 
child or two and in spite of all the difficulties they 
manage to provide for the care of them. I marvel. I 
cannot understand how they do it, with no negro ser- 
vants. Most of these couples, however, have no children. 
As I observe them I lose all interest in preachments on 
the subject of race suicide. These people are in cities 
which have made absolutely no provision whatever for 
children. In such places it is just as well not to have 
children. They are doing the best they can to surmount 
the difficulties which confront them and to win happi- 
ness. I have seen a dozen or more of such couples suc- 
ceeding. Most of them have some definite aim in view. 
They are striving to break the chains which bind them. 
Words cannot express my admiration for these ener- 
getic, cheerful, prettily dressed and charming women. 

Energy is a trait of the women of the East which 
quickly impresses the visitor. In most parts of the world 
it is the privilege of women to be as lazy as they wish. 


of the sex by learning to be punc- 
tual. Her business-like attitude to- 
ward business interests astounds 
me. It is totally different from the office atmosphere to 
which I am accustomed. While the accepted point of view 
in the East is rapidly gaining ground in the South and 
Southwest, it has not yet won a complete victory. Our 
office relations in Texas were usually based primarily 
upon the fact that we were men and women. From the 
president of the company to the office boy, we opened 
and closed doors for the women of the office, just as 
we would in our own homes. None of us ever thought 
of entering an elevator until all the women were in; 
we always removed our hats in the elevator. A man 
would use the same tone of voice toward his stenog- 
rapher and his daughter. I know at least a few offices 
in Texas, where a man would probably not be per- 
mitted to remain if he neglected “Please” and “Thank 
you” in giving orders to the women under his direc- 
tion. So far as I have been able 
to observe, an efficient office in 
Texas would compare favorably 
with any efficient office in New 
York. But, in some offices—espe- 
cially among the older men, the 
office-force becomes the business 
family. Not only the employers, 
but the men and women in the 
office become very close, loyal 
friends. Many of the older men 
fee] that they are the guardians 
of the young women in their em- 
ploy and there is a tacit agree- 
ment on that subject. If one of 
the young women were going to 
be married, she would almost 
certainly make an occasion for 
her employer to meet the young 
man. 

I have two friends who are 
law partners in Texas. They are 
about fifty years of age. Their 
stenographer has been with them 
many years and is about the 
same age. She is a widow. They 
bought her a home and she re- 
paid them on the installment Mowe’s 
plan, When her boy finished high There is a type of 
school they sent him to college. — nS 
Her relation to them is plainly To . 
that of a sister. When they are beled Reis io 0 & ome 
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Master Workshops of America 


A Series of Monthly Articles Written from a First Hand Survey 
of Big Business Enterprises That Have Given the United States 
the Name of the Foremost Industrial Nation of the World 


The Largest Corporation in the World 


By Edward Earle Purinton 


O be a better worker and a bigger man; the 
secret of getting ahead is merely the science of 
doing these two things at once. A great cor- 
poration is the greatest demonstration of the 
force and the fulfilment of this ambition. . 

The world’s largest business concern is the United 
States Steel Corporation. That makes it the world’s 
largest school of industry, efficiency, economy, safety, 
concentration, codperation, ideation, will and character. 
If you want to know the rules and rewards of life— 
learn them from the leaders of an industry like this. 

Personal talks with Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation, and other high officials, 
careful study of the literature describing their cor- 
porate activities, and finally a visit to their model plant 
and town at Gary, Indiana, made very clear to us the in- 
teresting and inspiring lessons to be gleaned from this 
branch of “Big Business.” A few, condensed, are these: 

1. The power of a single man to dominate the world. 
Here is the evidence that a bobbin boy, earning $1.20 
a week, with no capital but his own head, heart and 
hands, grew to be not only master of the steel industry 
and the second richest man in the world, but also the 
material creator of the first billion dollar corporation 
ever conceived. If any young man with an overtower- 
ing ambition finds the road hard before him, let him 
for encouragement read the history of Andrew Car- 
negie and U. S. Steel! 

2. The commercial, intrinsic value of a _ colossal 
dream. Imagination is the parent of production. A 
young western lawyer, doing corporation work and 
training himself to vision corporation possibilities, 
dreamed of a giant steel merger big enough to insure 
wholesale economies in securing and handling raw ma- 
terials, with all departments so highly specialized as 
to obtain maximum efficiency, all waste eliminated, all 
markets of the world open to the supreme buying 














These are some of the houses furnished by the United States 
Steel Corporation to employees at Gary, Indiana, practically at 
cost. They are modern, comfortable, livable, in every way 
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power of the master corporation, and all employees 
benefited by a new standard of wages, dividends and 
opportunities. 

The young lawyer was Elbert H.-Gary, now famous 
thruout the world as head of U. S. Steel, business philos- 
opher, protector of industry, sponsor of a modern 
school system, arbiter of the destinies of the million 
people who depend on U. S. Steel for support. His great 
idea made him great. He didn’t have the capital to 
form the merger, but he did have the courage, faith, 
tact, shrewdness, zeal, persistence, to hold and shape 
the tremendous idea for capitalists to develop later. 

3. The reward for the capacity to seize an oppor- 
tunity. The only man able to finance the corporation 
that existed merely in the brain of young Gary was 
J. P. Morgan. There were two things to sell: the Gary 
plan, which had no proved value, and the Carnegie out- 
fit of steel properties worth about half a billion dollars. 
Mr. Morgan didn’t want either. Various attempts by 


Mr. Gary and Mr. Carnegie failed to induce Mr. Mor- 


gan to act. Then a social dinner was arranged, whereto 
Mr. Morgan was invited, and whereat Charles M. 
Schwab was asked to speak. Now Mr. Schwab is a word- 
painter as well as a business-builder. He painted the 
steel company of the future in rosy colors, on a back- 
ground of solid earth. 

The idea was “sold” in that half-hour speech. Mr. 
Morgan paid Mr. Carnegie some $492,000,000 for the 
Carnegie interests—and it is rumored he said later he 
would have paid a million more if necessary. The 
world’s record of salesmanship, for both size and speed, 
was thus made by Charles M. Schwab at the rate of a 
billion dollars an hour! The real “captain of industry” 
was first a major-general of opportunity. 

4. The necessity of acting regardless of public 
opinion. The formation of the much-maligned and little- 
understood “Steel Trust,” capitalized for approxi- 
mately a billion and a half dollars, gave the croakers, 
“experts,” and wiseacres a chance to prophesy a quick 
and mournful doom for so ambitious an enterprise. Be- 
cause it hadn’t been, it shouldn’t and couldn’t be. Gary, 
Morgan, Schwab and the others concerned figured that, 
because it should be, it could and would be! If you 
want to prove the pessimist a fool, you have but to 
point to U. S. Steel. 

5. The necessity of acting regardful of public in- 
terest. Having the power to be autocratic, these men 
were democratic. They held the interests of customers 
and employees paramount with those of the highest of- 
ficials. They determined to reduce the relative price of 
steel products, and did so. They decided to give their 
employees a share of the profits in good times, but not 
to cut wages in hard times. They made corporation 
profits so attractive that over a third of the men who 
toil in the mines, mills and furnaces are stockholders, 
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along with the directors. They cast off the old secrecy 
and suspicion that formerly surrounded big enter- 
prises, opened the books to the public, esteemed and 
invited the confidence of everybody. They prepared a 
system of cost sheets, by which they knew the exact 
cost of operating every mine and furnace, and from 
which they saved $4,000,000 the first year in the blast 
furnaces alone. They put a staff of chemists to work 
redeeming waste, one of the new commercial products 
developed thus being phosphate fertilizer made from 
open-hearth slag, another being Portland cement made 
from blast slag. They conceived and equipped a museum 
of safety appliances in the New York office, where hun- 
dreds of employers and factory, mill and mine heads 
have learned how to save life and health for hundreds 
of thousands of employees in other lines of trade. 

The five lessons named above might be extended to 
five hundred. 

What is the first thing that impresses you when you 
enter an office, a factory, a store, a bank, a church? Is 
it the wealth of the institution, or 
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One of the hundreds of afternoon and evening classes of the 

Americanization Schools maintained by the United States Steel 

Corporation, with the purpose of saving America from “illiteracy, 
idleness, irresponsibility, anarchy and mob rule” 





the size, or the gloss, or the sys- 
tem, or the power? These things 
are all secondary. 

People marvel at the size of 
U. S. Steel. But the spirit seems 
to us more impressive than the 
size, more worthy of being men- 
tioned first. A profound optimism 
animates both leaders and work- 
ers. By “profound” I mean op- 
timism based on facts instead of 
feelings—a rare sort. Events have 
with such uniform regularity 
justified the Gary predictions that 
their author is deemed by many a 
scientific prophet—which appears, 
but is not, a contradiction of 
terms. History furnishes the key 
to prophecy. 

A wholesome respect for work 
seems to pervade every shop, 
mine, mill and office. Men are 
ashamed here not to work. The 
highest positions are open to the 








act this tendency, the corporation 
built for each mine or mill a large 
“comfort room,” with washbowls, 
shower baths and lockers, enabling 
every worker to come and go in 
his street garb, changing clothes 
at the start and close of the day, 
and looking, feeling, acting clean, 
when he returned home. A symbol 
of the spirit, of the organization 
is the presence of flower gardens 
near the walks and lunch places of 
employees in the yards of most of 
the steel plants. 

The corporation goes even fur- 
ther, in demonstrating the psy- 
chology of surroundings, The tiled 
floors of boiler rooms, for example, 
are kept immaculate. The tools are 
in their places. The machinery, 
dark and ugly for the most part, 
is concealed so far as effective op- 
eration will permit. The cotton 








men serving in the lowest jobs. Judge Elbert . ie the ina - the 
United States Stee orporation, the largest 
The man who does the best and cespentian ta te well 


gives the most has the best and 
most of the company’s rewards. The two former presi- 
dents, Schwab and Corey, started at the bottom and 
worked up—all the way up. James A. Farrel, now presi- 
dent, was at first a laborer in a wire mill; but after he 
had learned to build up sales for one of the steel com- 
panies of $90,000,000 a year, to carry in his head all 
the details of freight rates and steamship facilities for 
the entire globe, and do other little jobs like these, the 
directors thought it was time to make Farrel president. 
Judge Gary says: “The U. S. Steel Corporation has 
made efficiency the one standard by which continuance 
of employment in its plants is determined.” High pro- 
duction based on a square deal is the result. 

Working and living conditions and surroundings are 
exceptionally favorable, attracting a better class of 
employees than would naturally gravitate to mines, 
mills and furnaces. The Steel heads were among the 
first large employers to discover that a heavy pay en- 
velope is not the only magnet to draw a select grade of 
employees. Young fellows of good families or critical 
associates didn’t want to be seen going to and from 
work in the rough, grimy clothes of the mine or mill 
worker—they preferred to get a “respectable” job in 
some little office or store, even for less pay. To counter- 


waste, rubbish and litter found in 
most plants of this kind is notice- 
ably absent. Oak tables furnish 
handsome receptacles not only for 
utility articles, but as well for brass jardinieres and 
fragrant flowers. Make a worker proud of his environ- 
ment and you tend to make him proud of his work—a 
stimulus that everybody needs. 

Wages are the highest paid. When some of the 
independent companies, rivals of the U. S. Steel, have 
been tempted in times of business depression to reduce 
wages and “liquidate labor,” they didn’t dare because 
of the example of Judge Gary, who kept on paying 
top-notch wages and insisting that capital, not labor, 
should bear the brunt of hard times. Even when U. S. 
Steel was unable, temporarily, to earn its usual divi- 
dends, the workers received their usual pay. Loyalty 
has been further increased by the fact that the lowest 
classes of labor have always gained most by the periodic 
wage advances. 

A cardinal principle, worthy of emulation by all 
business concerns and private citizens, may be stated 
thus: Be fair to the other fellow first. Illustrating this 
precept, Judge Gary declares: “Every employee should 
have the chance to progress from one position to an- 
other, depending upon his merits. We make it plain 
to our men that they all have a clear field for the 
development of their maximum [Continued on page 412 








Unemployment, Now and Past 


By Talcott Williams 


“estimated” by newspapers and trade journals. 

This is inevitably a guess rather than an estimate, 
but, if not now reached, this number of men and women 
is likely to be out of work before January is over. Those 
not at work vary greatly among trades. 

The wool, cotton and silk mills have had wide shut- 
downs. Carpets vary less, year by year, than dry goods 
in general and, when one of the two largest mills in this 
country found practically half its year’s weave on its 
hands, thru cancellations, it shut down until it could mar- 
ket these goods. Wools, silks and cottons have to be sold 
at once. Wool has fallen to one-third its price a year ago 
and as woolen mills have heavy stocks facing a like fall 
in woolen goods, they shut down, beginning last June. So 
of cotton. Iron and steel are at full tide of employment and 
nearly of price; but the users of steel and iron—tool-mak- 
ers, agricultural implements, automobiles, building hard- 
ware, face heavy cancellations and an abrupt suspension of 
exports and there are shutdowns here. Building began to re- 
vive in November—tho this trade has a seasonal shrinkage 
in winter and building disputes over wages, hours and, more 
serious, a drop of over one-half in efficiency have made very 
serious inroads on employment. High freights and the high 
cost of crates have made it impossible to ship Fall fruit, 
particularly apples, and this outlet for casual labor has 
been closed. Miscellaneous trades have especially suffered, 
as these feel economies early. The war greatly increased 
the volume of freights, swelled the numbers of those em- 
ployed by railroads, trucks and in freight-handling at 
depot or wharf, and here there has been a reduction severe 
but inevitable. The discharge of clerical force comes last 
just as its employment does when revival begins, and lay- 
offs have begun in this field. 

The demobilization of an army everyone notices and 
awaits, but for every one of the 4,000,000 in line at the 
close of the war there was an invisible 8,000,000 extra men 
keeping the home-forges and other furnaces and fires burn- 
ing for the men at the field. In all, between November, 
1918, and June, 1920, about 8,000,000 men and women, 
with a large share of youth, had to seek a new job, simply 
because the war was over. 

“Unemployment” even to the number of 1,500,000 can- 
not be attributed merely to the deflation of prices, other- 
wise beneficent, and the general pause in business when 
from sheep-fold and cotton-field to the retailer in a country 
store prices are falling and profits shrinking as inven- 
tories are revised for a drop in prices of one-half and over. 
“Excess profits” have had a big gouge taken out of them. 
Many a manufacturer, jobber, merchant, agent and retailer 
as he comes on December 15, 1920, to pay his income tax 
and his 8 per cent tax on “excess profits” which he thought 
he had made as he reckoned up his business for “1919,” 
finds that he has no money left to pay his last quarter of 
these two taxes and quite unable to go on manufacturing 
with his high raw materials until prices rally again or 
reach a stable level on which he can depend and obtain 
the credit to buy raw material. 

Two factors give this country an advantage in “unem- 
ployment” over Europe or the rest of the world. Our in- 
dustrial population is quick, mobile, intelligent, newspaper- 
reading, hunts new jobs and is not afraid of moving as 
is the laborer elsewhere. Second, the number demobilized 
here, relative to population, is far less in proportion than 
in any other belligerent country. England is swept by mobs 
of men who have left the army or lost the jobs war 
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U css to the number of 1,500,000 is 


brought, who are seizing halls and public buildings for 
shelter and commandeering food. Parliament is hastily 
passing a measure which proposes to give relief to the un- 
employed now and provide in the future for “unemploy- 
ment.” sa 

Of all the terrors, the disasters and the burdens of labor 
“unemployment” is the worst. It is limited as to fields of 
employment. The farm has little unemployment and the 
country always needs men to work. Great strata of the 
employed are always on the pay-list. This is true of a 
large portion of the salaried, of many professional men, 
teachers and those who fill the ranks of personal service. 
A barber can always get a place, but places find it hard 
to keep barbers. Printers are in constant demand. Nor, 
even now in widespread unemployment, is any maid-ser- 
vant hunting a job. 

No class, however, suffers more in times of “unemploy- 
ment” than clerks, the selling force and those whose work 
is wanted most in days of activity, as, for instance, 
delivery men in our large cities and the odd-job or super- 
numerary men in all shapes. These are the first to be 
stranded by the ebb of labor. 

The investigation conducted in England in 1910-11 
showed that taking trades as a whole, covering all those 
that were organized, and deducting every absence, unem- 
ployment, sickness and all, men, good, hard-working, steady 
men, on the average, had in any year only forty-two weeks 
of employment out of fifty-two. 

The neglect to cure this evil is a scandalous evil, all 
things* considered the worst indictment and condemnation 
of our industrial machinery. Insurance against unemploy- 
ment has been urged over thirty years. Germany began it 
a generation ago. The public employment agency does 
something to meet unemployment, but not enough. More, 
much more is needed. The measure now before the English 
Parliament proposes, when men are out of work, useful 
and needed public works, school-houses, roads, improving 
lands, building, both for housing and general communal 
ends, all intended to benefit both the community and the 
“unemployed.” 

No social reform is more needed than this. None is more 
difficult to propose, to plan and to put into practical work- 
ing shape. No remedy has yet proved successful or ade- 
quate. 


We Answer a Conundrum 
S diplomacy more like fire or water? Fire, of course. 
How do we know? Well, pour oil on water and you calm 
the waves; pour oil on fire and you get a furious blaze. 
Now take a look at China, Mesopotamia, Mexico, Southern 
Russia, and the other oil producing countries! 


The All-American Political Eleven 


OW is the time of year when these “dopesters” the 

sporting editors look back upon a finished football 
season and select their “All Star” elevens. The men select- 
ed have never played together and perhaps would not play 
together so well as a team of lesser ability which had been 
drilled into a single machine. In the same way, if we 
select an “all star” cabinet eleven it might not operate as 
harmoniously as a group of more ordinary men whose 
minds would “run willingly with” the President and their 
colleagues. But if an all-star cabinet were politically pos- 
sible whom should we pick? 
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Our captain and quarterback will shortly be selected by 
vote of his college (the Electoral). “Uncle Warren” Hard- 
ing, the Ohio veteran, is slated for the job. But the other 
ten positions remain to be filled. The greatest public in- 
terest attaches to the responsible position of full back, for 
which we need a quick, alert, experienced Secretary of 
State not easily rattled by rooters in the bleachers or by 
the wily tactics of opposing European teams. If merit 
alone could assign the post we would unhesitatingly award 
it to “Tommy” Wilson, the Princeton star who scored more 
touchdowns during the past eight years than all the diplo- 
mats of Europe. But as Tommy was knocked out in the 
Election Day game, Captain Harding had better choose 
from the Republican squad that foxy and cool-headed mar- 
vel “Eli” Root who played so brilliantly on Captain Ted 
Roosevelt’s championship team a few years ago. 

In the half-back positions, where they can throw the 
weight of the nation’s economic resources to any be- 
leaguered department of the Government, stand the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and the Secretary of the Treasury. 
For such posts we should have experienced business men 
who are accustomed to take a broad view of the needs of 
the nation. Such noted cracks as Frank Vanderlip, “Hank” 
Davison, Dan Willard, and Tom Lamont would be satis- 
factory in either position. 

The two “guards” of our. national safety are, it is need- 
less to say, the army and navy. “Black Jack” Pershing 
or “Len” Wood as Secretary of War and Admirals “Billy” 
Sims or “Brad” Fiske as Secretary of the Navy would 
bring expert knowledge and fighting spirit to their buck- 
ing any hostile line. 

At the pivotal position of center we have the Attorney- 
General, pouncing on the lawbreaker and charging ahead 
with the full force’ of the Federal team behind him into 
every public menace. Weight, experience and training would 
suggest that colossal Yale champion, “Big Bill” Taft; but 
some would prefer a lighter and scrappier man, such as 
“Featherduster” Hughes of Brown. 

As for those who “tackle” the problems of developing 
our national resources, the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
of the Interior, it is agreed by all that “Herb” Hoover, 
the California star, would be worthy of either place. If we 
assign him to the Interior we could let some agricultural 
expert, such as “Farmer” Bailey from Cornell or “Doc” 
Ladd of North Dakota have the other post. Bailey is espe- 
cially good on “field” play. 

Now at the “end” we come to two posts hardest to fill; 
the Postmaster-General and the Secretary of Labor. It has 
been suggested that some big publisher, such as “Cy” 
Curtis of Philadelphia, would know more about postal af- 
fairs than an inexperienced politician suddenly lifted into 
the post. As for Labor, if the team is to represent all 
parties the Socialists might stake a claim to the place on 
behalf of that lanky proletarian guy “Gene” Debs. But old 
Sam Gompers undoubtedly represents a larger body of 
labor sentiment and we all know that he is a clever and 
cautious player with many triumphs to his credit. 

Perhaps you think you could make up a better All- 
American eleven. Very likely you can. Try, anyhow, and 
send in your line-up at once to the Cabinet Contest editor. 
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Does Prohibition Prohibit ? 


OES of prohibition say that you can still get the hard 

stuff; only, of course, it is ten times as hard to locate, 
ten times as expensive and ten times as bad when you get 
it. This reminds us of a parable. 

Sultan Abdul Inbadd wearied of peace and called in his 
Vizier to ask what nation he might go to war with next. 
The Vizier cogitated. “You might try the people of Tiger- 
istan. You used to fight the people of Catistan, and I as- 
sure you that the Tiger-folk are only ten times as numer- 
ous, ten times as well armed and ten times as warlike.” 
Somehow the remark of the Vizier abated the warlike 
ardor of Sultan Inbadd and he turned to easier and less 
expensive occupations. 


How to Review Books 


By Preston Slosson 


[views is an impression abroad that the book re- 
viewer is an efficiency demon who with one glance 
at the title page, the publisher’s “blurb,” the preface 

and perhaps the last page can dispose of any book suf- 
ficiently for the purposes of a review. Just as a competent 
restaurant chef can cut a tiny chicken into forty chicken 
sandwiches, so can an expert reviewer cut an afternoon 
into forty book reviews. But those who think this way do 
not reckon with the natural laziness of the reviewer. Once 
he gets started on a book his temptation is to keep on read- 
ing for his own pleasure at far greater length than the 
needs of his review would justify. Just put yourself in his 
place. There is a tantalizing detective story in your hand 
and a typewriter at your elbow. Stern duty whispers: 
“You’ve read quite enough to give the main idea of the 
story and tell whether or not it is any good. Drop the book 
and write your review.” Inclination whispers in the other 
ear: “Just one more chapter . . . and then just another... 
and so on to the end.” Which whisper would prevail with 
you? 

The gambler keeps on playing when he is in luck to reap 
the full advantage of his winning streak; he keeps on play- 
ing when he loses in the hope that his luck will turn. So 
the reviewer, unless he is exceptionally conscientious or is 
paid by space rates and is very hungry, keeps on reading 
an interesting book for the pleasure it gives him and keeps 
on reading a dull book in the hope that it will become in- 
teresting by an’ by. Now this is scandalous inefficiency, to 
read three hundred solid pages and then be compelled by 
the inexorable laws of space to condense your comment into 
thirty words. But it is what happens when a literary- 
minded man is ill-advised enough to start in the book re- 
viewing profession. We only state this method of reviewing 
(our own) as a warning. 

Really scientific book reviewing is itself divided into dif- 
ferent schools. The Nil Nisi Bonum School simply copies 
the blurb on the slip cover. This not only makes it un- 
necessary even to open the book and thus run the tempta- 
tion of reading it, but makes it certain that the review will 
contain nothing which the author and publisher do not wish 
said. It has always appeared to us, however, as a bit un- 
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sportsmanlike; like shooting birds in the nest. It gives no 
scope to the creative imagination. 

Then there is the Vivisection School, created by the 
British quarterly reviews, which aims to give the greatest 
possible pain to the author. It skims a volume of poems to 
find the worst stanza and then prints that with ghoulish 
glee. It looks thru a history to find an inaccurate date or 
a misreference with which to blast the author’s reputation. 
Level mediocrity is its despair, but a rich and radiant bad- 
ness its delight. Irony, sarcasm, parody, burlesque, mock 
admiration and downright denunciation are the methods 
it relies on for effect. Sometimes these weapons are wielded 
with sufficient skill as to amuse the reader, at least if the 
reader is able to turn his mind from the thought of the 
unhappy author or if he dislikes the author anyway and 
delights to have him skinned alive. 

Let us not omit to mention the Discursive School. G. K. 
Chesterton is its best-known exponent in England and he 
has many American followers. This school treats a book as 
a minister treats his text; it is a point for departure. Sup- 
pose that Shakespeare’s “Julius Ca#sar” were freshly 
from the press and given to a reviewer of this school. He 
would begin a thousand word review somewhat in this 
fashion: 

Will Shakespeare, who put Stratford on the map, has turned 
his attention recently to Roman history. Finding that he had 
exploited to the full the early English kings, or at least had 
exhausted his somewhat scanty knowledge of this field of history, 


he was wise to seek a subject where Plutarch can give him a 


plot and plenty of material for the “incidents” which he handles 
so deftly. 


And, indeed, there may be a weightier reason for this regild- 
ing of the ancient gold of Rome. Can any man advance far into 
the historical drama without desiring to experiment with the 
most dramatic figure in classical history? Cesar is an enigma 
to us. Was he the superman in very deed, or but a clever poli- 
tician with a gift of military strategy, as remote from true great- 
ness as an accidental gift for playing chess? Or was he a tool 
of destiny, a child of the Fates, commissioned to turn the swift 
current of Roman life from a republican to an imperial channel? 

Then there is the Propaganda School. It takes life and 
even literature seriously and is furious with any author 
who writes a book which does not further the One Good 
Cause. Suppose the book in; question were Browning’s 
“Ring and the Book.” Propagaridists of various persuasions 
would comment: 

It is pitiable to see how a brain like Browning's is caught in 
the trap of bourgeois ideology. Not one reference to the need 


of Socialism to cure such slum-tragedies as the Pompilia case 
can be found from cover to cover. . 

The only true poem is the lyric. The wings of Pegasus are 
bound to grow weary in long flights. Mr. Browning’s poem is 


too long to be classed as a lyric and should therefore have been 
written as a novel. 


With so many interesting modern topics to handle, it is unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Browning should have to grub in the dusty 
annals of medieval Italy for a subject. R 


It will be noticed that all critics of the Propaganda School 
quarrel not with the failure of the author to accomplish 
his purpose, but with the purpose itself. They are like a 
sporting editor who when asked to comment on Babe 
Ruth’s ability as a ball player should write: “Baseball is 
a much inferior game to cricket, and Mr. Ruth is wasting 
his time on a game which can never bring genius to full 
fruition.” 

Of course we have the Ready Label School. Perhaps it 
is the commonest of all. The reviewer of this type saves 
brain fag by drawing on a ready stock of phrases to meet 
every situation. Anything by Shaw or Chesterton is “bril- 
liant and paradoxical.” Anything in free verse is “daring.” 
Anything from Russia is “a rebuke to our prudish Anglo- 
Saxon Puritanism.” Any interesting book cannot “be laid 
down until the last page is finished.” A scholarly book is al- 
ways “by perhaps the greatest living authority on his sub- 
ject.” It is almost as easy to write this way as to copy the 
publisher’s announcement after the fashion of the Nil Nisi 
Bonum School already mentioned. 
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In a spasm of reaction from the Ready Label School we 
have the Original-If-I-Die-For-It School. Its aim is to 
shock the reader. When Shaw insisted that Bunyan was a 
greater dramatist than Shakespeare he wrote in the spirit 
of this school, but many have gone beyond his conserva- 
tism. It is not strange nowadays to pick up a literary paper 
and read such phrases as: “Amy Lowell, probably the 
greatest epic poet since Blake”; “the insufferable tedium 
of Dumas”; “Henry James’s too sensational detective fic- 
tion”; “O. Henry’s self-evident superiority to Hawthorne”; 
“the Irish wit of Robert Burns”; “Homer’s complacent 
Philistinism contrasting with the rakish Epicureanism of 
Sophocles”; “almost as theological as Karl Marx.” 

What is the moral of it all? There isn’t any. The reader, 
if he is a born bromide, will surely join one of the above- 
mentioned schools as soon as he starts reviewing. If he is 
an independent thinker he will create his own school and 
it would be impertinent to offer him advice. 


After You, My Dear Austria 


How very polite Uncle Sam is to stay out of the League 
of Nations until even his enemies have entered! 


Good Precedents 


HE most just reproach brought against the Democratic: 

Administration of the last eight years was the inferior 
quality of its personnel. Still in common justice to -Presi- 
dent Wilson we must not forget that the dark sky of ad- 
ministrative mediocrity had some very bright stars in it. 
If President Harding will guarantee all his Cabinet as 
able as Secretary Lane, all his foreign ambassadors as 
efficient as Brand Whitlock and all his Supreme Court ap- 


pointments of the quality of Justice Brandeis, we will be 
more than content. ; 


Traitors to Cornell 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


Oa often turn out different from what their 
parents intended. Institutions generally do. A non- 
partizan movement is quite sure to end up as a po- 
litical party. An anti-fraternity. club becomes a fraternity. 
A church founded as a protest against ritualism will be 
found in the course of time to have a ritual of its own. A 
religious order based upon poverty and universal charity 
may ultimately become wealthy and selfish. A charitable or 
reform foundation sometimes results in perpetuating the 
evil it was designed to eliminate. If one endows a chair to 
teach a particular doctrine’ he may safely surmize that a 
later occupant of it will be advocating the opposite. 

This irony of history is strikingly shown in educational 
institutions. Most of the Oxford colleges and public schools 
were endowed to give poor boys a chance for schooling, but 
they are now noted for their exclusiveness dnd expensive- 
ness. And the university that Ezra Cornell founded is 
turning out just the sort of young men that he most par- 
ticularly detested. Nine prominent members of the present 
senior class have issued a pronunciamento demanding the 
immediate limitation of the number*of women students 
and their ultimate expulsion on the ground that coeduca- 
tion is a failure. They are especially disgusted at the 
women students because they presume to cheer football 
games, sing Cornell songs on New York ferryboats and 
get in on the college publications. 

Now if, as they allege, there is danger that Cornell is 
getting too big why not raise the intellectual requirements? 
If, for instance, “the gentlemen’s grade” of C were made 
a flunking instead of a passing grade the opposition to co- 
education would very largely disappear. If, however, the 
authorities went farther and restricted graduation to those 
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who could maintain a standard of scholarship equal to that 
now required for admission to Phi Beta Kappa, Cornell 
would virtually cease to be a coeducational institution, tho 
not in the sense desired by the signers of the anti-feminist 
manifesto. 

In his latest report Dean Thilly despairingly asks 
“whether the faculty ought not to consider the advisa- 
bility of protecting the inexperienced freshman against 
the temptation to regard study as a mere unpleasant in- 
cident of his academic life.” He calls attention of the fra- 
ternities to the fact that universities were established for 
scholastic aims and he even ventures to say: 

The notion ought not to gain ground that only a few peculiar 
and freakish persons are expected to take the academic tasks 
seriously while the normal and healthy minded are here chiefly 
to shine in extra-curricular activities. , 

I know these young fellows, not these nine, but their like, 
for I have met them in various universities, including Cor- 
nell. I remember sitting with a group of them on the porch 
of their luxurious fraternity house and asking them what 
were their real objections to the presence of the co-eds who, 
it seemed to me, were harmless, well-behaved creatures on 
the whole, some of them even pleasant to look upon. My in- 
quiries were answered with the delightful frankness of 
young men when they know that there is danger that what 
they say may appear in print. “Just look at ’em,” said one, 
pointing to a passing pair of girls; “see how they dress— 
and how they do their hair!” I looked and saw the point. 
The two gowns together obviously did not cost as much 
as my friend’s suit; one of them, I suspect, was home- 
made and made by one who was more interested in other 
things than dress. Their hair looked all right to me, but I 
recognized that it had not had the advantage of a $25 per- 
manent wave. 

“Their hands are the worst,” chipped in another. “It 
makes me sick to look at them in class, all red and rough, 
and their finger nails unmanicured.” I glanced at his own 
hands. He had reason to be proud of them. They seem 
never to have handled anything rougher than a silver fork 
or perhaps a tennis racket, and the nails had a gloss that is 
hard to get for love or money. Now that he mentioned it, 
I did remember seeing the marks of toil upon the hands 
of some Cornell girls. Housework cannot be handled alto- 
gether with gloves and certain of these co-eds, as I knew, 
had worked hard to send their brothers to Cornell and 
longer yet to get a chance to join them. More than a 
fifth of the. Cornell women have to work their way thru 
college, some at quite menial occupations, such as waiting 
on table or teaching. Of course a wealthy fraternity man 
would not want to associate with working girls, at least on 
the campus. 

“The girls get more than their share of prizes and po- 
sitions wherever they have a chance. It isn’t safe to leave 
anything to open competition any more,” was another com- 
mon complant. This, I found on investigation, was quite 
true. ~- 


“Why do you shut out the co-eds from your parties and 


import outside girls?” I asked. 

“Because the girls here are too bookish to talk to,” was 
the answer. I felt the force of the objection for I had been 
reading the president’s reports, which year after year 
confessed the failure to bring up the grades of the fra- 
ternity men to equal those of the men who lacked the ad- 
vantages of fraternity life. It was esteemed a triumph if 
in any year their examinations showed that they knew 
72 per cent of what they were supposed to know. 

Such was the substance of several conversations at Cor- 
nell a few years ago and I presume reflects the psychology 
of those behind the present movement. They hypocritically 
vociferate their loyalty by “I yell Cornell,” but the spirit 
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of Cornell has departed from them. “That long-whiskered 
old goat” is the way those who enjoy his bounty refer to 
one of the foremost of America’s educational statesmen. 
They would eliminate his effigy from the center of the 
university seal, but still more do they desire to get rid of 
the motto engraved on the rim of the seal: “I would found 
an institution where any person can find instruction in any 
study.” Or at least they would move to amend by inserting 
after “person” the words “of the male sex and with not 
less than $150 a year to spend on tuition.” 

What Mr. Cornell wanted may be seen from his words: 

I hope we have made the beginning of an institution which 
will prove highly beneficial to the poer young men and the poor 
young women of our country. 

Cornell University did so serve the country and still 
does. The present reaction arises out of its former success. 
It proved so beneficial to poor young men that it made 
them rich old men and their sons, the rich young men, 
came to Cornell, from which they would now exclude the 
poor young men and especially the poor young women. 
The number of women students is now limited to one thou- 
sand, less than one-fifth of the entire student body. One 
would think this proportion too small to alarm the aris- 
tocratic misogynists. 


F course they will not succeed. Coeducation is not a fail- 

ure. On the contrary it has gained ground continually. 
About 96 per cent of the elementary education, about 90 
per cent of the secondary education and about 85 per cent 
of the higher education of the United States is now car- 
ried on in coeducational institutions. There is hardly a 
university in the country, except Princeton, and the Cath- 
olic institutions, that do not admit women in some degree. 
Europe is beginning to adopt coeducation in the new 
system that is growing up after the war. Now that even 
Oxford has freely opened her doors to women it is no time 
for Cornell to close them. 

Not all are suited for coeducation. There are certain 
young men in all our universities who are not fit asso- 
ciates for decent girls. There are certain girls who study 
best when segregated. But most young people are the bet- 
ter for mingling at work as well as at play. The new psy- 
chology shows the great danger of the isolation of the sexes 
during adolescence. “Single men in barracks don’t grow 
to plaster saints,” says Kipling. Sometimes “single women 
in barracks do grow to plaster saints” unfortunately, for 
plaster saints are not so much needed in this world as 
normal wives and mothers. Our educational method is too 
artificial anyway and should not be made more unnatural 
than it need be. 

In 1872 when Mr. Sage founded the Sage college for 
women at Cornell he took the bold step with courage and 
hope—but with certain misgivings. There was one point 
on which he feared that feminine education might fail. 
But he did not want to endanger the experiment, so he 
put his forebodings in a sealed letter and enclosed it in the 
cornerstone of Sage College. When that stone is operted 
his message to posterity is likely to prove laughable. 
For all the published prophecies of the dangers of allow- 
ing the female sex to enter our schools and colleges have 
turned out to be nonsense. Chief among the objections was 
that the presence of women students and the employment 
of women teachers would make the American youth ef- 
feminate. Instead it seems to have had the contrary effect 
for this has been the Athletic Age par excellence. Ameri- 
can college men hold most of the world championships and 
the World War showed no deficiency in manliness on the 
part of those who had been taught by women and had 
even studied with them. 
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President Wilson’s Message 


N December 7, President Wilson sent his message to 

Congress. He did not read it in person, as has hitherto 
been his custom, since his physician thought it inadvisable 
for him to make a long public address at present. The 
message was almost wholly devoted to the problems of eco- 
nomic reconstruction after the war. 

The President’s first specific recommendation was for the 
prompt enactment of the Budget Act, which failed of 
passage earlier in the year. President Wilson vetoed it be- 
cause it gave to Congress instead of the President the 
power of removing certain officials, but in its revised 
form it is satisfactory to him. 

The President congratulated the nation on the marked 
improvement in Federal finances. The receipts for the 
fiscal year 1920 show a marked advance over the previous 
year and the expenditures a corresponding decline, and 
the gross public debt has been reduced by over two bil- 
lions. “The cessation of the Government’s borrowing ex- 
cept thru short term certificates of indebtedness has been 
a matter of great consequence to the people of the country 
at large.” He pointed out that seven and a half billions of 
the war indebtedness would mature within the next two and 
a half years and that “the fiscal program of the Govern- 
ment must be determined with reference to these maturi- 
ties.” He urged economy and condemned “practices which 
take money from the Treasury by indefinite or revolving 
fund appropriations.” He called attention to the “extraor- 
dinary burdens thrown upon the Treasury by the Trans- 
portation Act,” which have “seriously limited the Govern- 
ment’s progress in retiring the floating debt.” He defended 
the income and excess profits taxes, but admitted that “the 
need for their simplification is very great,” and intimated 
that the Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue would make recommendations on this 
matter. 

With respect to other questions of the hour, President 
Wilson urged more adequate facilities for the care and 
treatment of those disabled in the Great War; spoke of 
the necessity for encouraging the manufacture of dye- 

















Underwood & Underwood 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE IN SALESMANSHIP 
The United States Government has awarded its Distinguished 
Service Medal to a civilian, Ernest C. Morse, in recognition of 
his work as Director of Sales in the War Department. More than 
a billion and a half dollars’ worth of surplus property, ranging 
from a can of beef to an army camp, has been sold by Mr. Morse 
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stuffs and other chemicals; called attention to the need of 
legislation regulating cold storage, and suggested that 
“goods released from cold storage for interstate shipment 
should have plainly marked on each package the selling or 
market price at which they went into storage”; recom- 
mended a system of Federal licensing for corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, and declared that the time 
had come for giving independence to the Philippine Islands. 

President Wilson made no reference to the still unrati- 
fied Treaty of Versailles or to the League of Nations. He 
spoke in general terms of foreign affairs and declared it to 
be the “manifest destiny” of the United States to champion 
the principle of democracy thruout the world. Specifically, 
he urged a loan to Armenia, the expenditure of which 
should be under the supervision of a commission from the 
United States. 


Harding Speaks in the Senate 


HE first day of the winter session of Congress was 

signalized by an address from President-elect Hard- 
ing. This was the first time in American history that a 
man has been chosen directly from the Senate to the 
Presidency and therefore the first time that a President- 
elect had a right to address the Senate as a member of that 
body. Senator Harding paid a brief and tactful tribute to 
his colleagues and to the spirit animating the Senate as a 
legislative body. He avoided controversial topics and out- 
lined no political program, but he expressed the hope that 
the present session of Congress would not content itself 
with marking time when so much work remained to be 
done: 

Three months of the present Administration remain, and I 
would have the House and Senate join cordially in making them 
fruitful rather than wasted months. There is so much to be 
done, and we have already had so much of delay, that I should 
like unanimous recognition that there are no party ends to 


serve, but precious days are calling for service to our common 
country. 


Senator Harding’s address was warmly applauded by 
Senators of both parties and all factions. 

In a subsequent interview with newspaper men Senator 
Harding said that he had not yet offered any cabinet posi- 
tion to anyone. He forecasted an early special session of 
the new Congress and thought that the revision of the 
tariff and of the Federal taxation system would be dealt 
with. He announced his intention of retiring from the 
Senate early in January, when the new Republican Gov- 
ernor of Ohio would appoint Senator-elect Willis to suc- 
ceed him for the rest of his term. With respect to foreign 
affairs he remained stedfastly non-committal. 

Altho Senator Harding’s advice to Congress seems to 
have been nothing more than a general permission to “go 
ahead,” this is not without importance. The present Con- 
gress is not the Congress which was elected last month, 
but the one which was elected in November, 1918, before 
the armistice with Germany had been concluded. Its popu- 
lar mandate has been weakened by time, by changed cir- 
cumstances and by the new election and there has there- 
fore been a feeling in some quarters that it would be 
enough to pass routine appropriation bills this winter and 
wait till the newly elected Congress took office before 
tackling important or novel legislation. President-elect 
Harding seems willing that the present Congress shall do 
all it can without waiting for March 4. 
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The Governors’ Conference 


T the beginning of December the Governors of the 

forty-eight states of the Union were invited to attend 
the annual interstate conference. This year the conference 
was held at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and Governor 
Sproul of the Keystone State was host. Governors and 
Governors-elect from more than half the states found time 
to attend and a number of important addresses were 
made. 

The chief achievement of the meeting was the prepara- 
tion of a report on the financial situation of the country 
by a committee consisting of Governors Harding of Iowa, 
Bickett of North Carolina, Holcomb of Connecticut, Parker 
of Louisiana and Goodrich of Indiana. This report de- 
plored “the swift decline of prices of farm commodities 
to far below the cost of production.” It urged, first of all, 
that liberal time for payment be extended by creditors to 
debtors as “under existing conditions it would be the acme 
of inhumanity and of unwisdom to force any debtor into 
bankruptcy if by the most liberal indulgence he would 
be ultimately able to pay.” It requested the Federal Gov- 
ernment to create “a finance corporation of some sort that 
will enable the people of other lands to obtain from us 
the commodities they so greatly need but for which they 
are not able to make immediate payment.” Finally it asked 
the Federal Reserve Board “to ad- 
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International 


Metropolitan newspapers lately have been getting much excited 
over the so-called Blue Laws campaign, undertaken by the Lord’s 
Day Alliance to restore to the American Sunday the Puritan 
traditions that it is a day devoted to worship and quiet. But the 
Rev. arry L. Bowlby, general secretary of the Lord’s Day 
Alliance and leader of the movement to enact and enforce Blue 
Sunday legislation, contends that his purpose is to make Sunday 
less, rather than more, blue by giving every one a chance to 
spend the day in orderly rest. No more Sunday work for news- 
boys or soda clerks or streetcar conductors or baseball players 
or anybody! 





vise all banks to adopt a liberal pol- 
icy of renewals” and suggested that, 
if necessary, the Federal Reserve 
law be amended “to temporarily sup- 
ply additional currency and afford 
more time in which to pay to debtors 
in distress.” This report was ap- 
proved by the conference after some 
discussion. 


Blue Laws? 


HE Pilgrim tercentenary has 

been marked by an attempt to 
revive the Puritan Sabbath. The or- 
ganizations are busy at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in the interest of securing 
Federal legislation to secure the ob- 
servance of Sunday as a day of rest; 
the International Reform Bureau, 
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“paper or publication published or 
purporting to be published on Sun- 
day”: forbids interstate traffic on 
Sunday to “any person or corpora- 
tion,” and provides heavy penalties 
for violation of the law. Senator Mc- - 
Kellar of Tennessee was asked to 
introduce the bill into Congress at 
the December session, but he has re- 
fused to do so. Advocates of the 
measure say that representatives 
and senators from the southern 
states are almost unanimous in its 
favor and that they can count on the 
support of many northern Congress- 
men in both houses. 


Rockefeller’s 
Giant Gift 








of which Dr. Wilbur Fisk Crafts is 
superintendent, and the Lord’s Day 
Alliance, whose general secretary is 
the Rev. Harry L. Bowlby. The campaign for stricter ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, called by its enemies the “blue law” 
movement, has been indorsed in several states by confer- 
ences of the Methodist Church. On the other hand several 
Catholic and Episcopalian clergymen have preached against 
it. The movement has created the liveliest comment in the 
daily press of the great cities, which professes to fear that 
the Anti-Saloon League is lending its efficient machinery 
to secure Federal legislation with respect to Sabbath ob- 
servance. The Anti-Saloon League, however, asserts that 
it has not taken part in any propaganda outside its own 
chosen field of enforcing the eighteenth amendment. It is, 
indeed, probable that the Sabbatarian movement is being 
deliberately exaggerated by the liquor forces in the hope 
of discrediting prohibition in a general wave of anti- 
Puritan reaction. 

The bill which is being urged on Congress by the Sab- 
batarian organizations is certainly a very drastic one. It 
forbids any person in the employment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment “to work or carry on his ordinary vocation on 
Sunday”; makes it unlawful for mail to be carried or de- 
livered on Sunday; prohibits the carrying “as mail” of any 


Kirby in New York World 


The Blue Law Fanatic: “Stop shining” 


OHN D. Rockefeller, supposed to 
be the richest man in the world, . 
has given another great fund to benevolences. This fund 
is known as the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
and was established in honor of the wife of Mr. Rocke- 
feller, who died in 1915. The directors of the fund are 
Messrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Charles E. Hughes, George 
Welwood Murray, Starr J. Murphy and Willard S. 
Richardson. It has no connection with the Rockefeller 
Foundation and other funds established by the philan- 
thropist, but is devoted to a large range of causes and 
benevolences. The largest appropriation as yet made from 
the fund was the gift of $4,000,000 to the Baptist Church. 
Another million was given to the Palisades Interstate Park 
Commission, and lesser sums to charity organizations and 
settlements, the Young Woman’s Christian Association, 
missionary activities and welfare funds. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., has just announced the total fund available for 
the purposes of the Laura Spelman Memorial as $63,763,- 
357.37. About $8,000,000 has thus far been appropriated. 
The total amount given by Mr. Rockefeller in benevo- 
lences to date is estimated at $475,000,000. Since 1915 the 
Rockefeller Foundation has been given $82,000,000; the 
General Education Board, $70,000,000; the Rockefeller In- 
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stitute, $10,000,000; the Laura Spelman Memorial, as al- 
ready stated, over $63,000,000; all this in addition to gifts 
made before 1915 to these funds, or to other organizations, 
universities and private benevolences. 


Martial Law in West Virginia 


OR several months there has been a coal strike in 

Mingo County, West Virginia. Recently the attempt 
to work the mines with non-union labor brought about dis- 
orders beyond the power of the local authorities to con- 
trol. Judge Bailey of the local Circuit Court explains this 
failure on the ground that no emergency fund was avail- 
able for the employment of extra deputy sheriffs. On 
November 29 Governor Cornwell issued a proclamation 
declaring Mingo County under martial law: 

To the end that the law shall be respected and that disorder 
shall cease, I have called upon the Government of tne United 
States for assistance, and until further notice the County of 
Mingo will be under the direct charge of the commanding general 
of the Fifth Army Corps area, who has full power and authority 
to establish peace and order in said cuunty by such means as 


he may deem best in the interest of good government and the 
laws of the land. 


Colonel Hall, commanding a battalion of Federal troops, 
has issued orders prohibiting public mass meetings, 
parades and demonstrations, and forbidding persons other 
than the officers of the law to carry weapons or possess 
explosives. The civil authorities continue to act within 
their jurisdiction while the military authorities undertake 
the duties consequent upon the proclamation of martial 


law. 
Shall We Bar the Gate? 


T has always been the boast of Americans that we in- 

vited the poor and opprest of all the world to find 
liberty and opportunity within our borders. But the most 
hospitable host may be embarrassed by an unanticipated 
influx of guests. The United States has already passed 
legislation excluding paupers, illiterates, Chinese and other 
classes of persons who have, in the opinion of Congress, 
entered the melting pot more rapidly than they could be 
smelted into sound American metal. The Pacific coast is 
alarmed over a relatively small increase in the Japanese 
population and is demanding a general exclusion law 
against Orientals. Congress is even considering the total 
exclusion of labor immigration from Europe for two years. 

The situation is this. Immigrants are now coming to the 
United States at the rate of about 95,000 a month, accord- 
ing to the United States Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration. Immigration at this rate could, perhaps, be as- 
similated, especially since there is also heavy emigration 
back to the “old countries.” But passports are still ordinarily 
required of immigrants. This legacy of wartime conditions 
will soon be removed and no one knows how fast the tide 
of immigration will run westward if this barrier is taken 
down and no substitute put in its place. All that is certain 
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is that hungry, tax-ridden, war-stricken Europe is a place 
which the average workingman would be glad to leave for 
the comparative prosperity of the United States. American 
trades unionists fear that in any case there will be much 
unemployment this winter and perhaps for a year or two 
to come, and that heavy immigration at this time would 
overstock the labor market and force down the whole 
standard of living. They are therefore demanding of Con- 
gress drastic legislation to protect them against any com- 
petition with alien immigrant labor. 

Representative Johnson has introduced a bill om an 
absolute ban en immigration for two years with the ex- 
ception of certain specified classes of aliens. These excep- 
tions include: (1) “otherwise admissible aliens lawfully 
resident in the United States”; (2) Government officials 
and their families and, attendants; (3) travelers not in- 
tending to stay more than six months in the United States; 
(4) students coming to “particularly designated” institu- 
tions of learning. All immigrants must obtain passports 
viséd by an American consulate. Partial and conditional 
exemption from the exclusion act is also granted to rela- 
tives of citizens, naturalized citizens and aliens who have 


declared their intention of becoming citizens; to skilled 


laborers and domestic servants, and to residents of Canada, 
Newfoundland, Cuba and Mexico. Even with these ex- 
ceptions, the proposed general exclusion bill is drastic be- 
yond precedent and will probably be modified before it 
is approved in both houses of Congress. 


Argentina Withdraws 


NE of the most determined members of the Assembly 
QO of the League of Nations is the young Foreign Min- 
ister of the Argentine, Sefor Pueyrredon. He brought for- 
ward four motions and when he found that none of them 
would carry he announced that the Argentine delegation 
would withdraw from the Assembly until these measures 
had all been adopted. 

The first of the Argentine amendments provides for the 
election of the whole Council by the Assembly. The 
Covenant only allows the election of four members of 
the Council; the others being the representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan and the United States. 

Second, that the World Court of the League have com- 
pulsory jurisdiction. This was the original recommendation 
of the International Conference of Jurists appointed by 
the Council to draft the plan for the Court and is com- 
monly accredited to Elihu Root. But the Council in adopt- 
ing the report struck out the compulsory clause. 

Third, that all sovereign states recognized by the inter- 
national community be admitted to the League of Nations 
unless they voluntarily stay out. This applies of course 
primarily to Germany, which Argentina is anxious to get 
into the League as soon as possible. But France has de- 
clared her determination to withdraw if Germany is ad- 
mitted. 
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Fourth, that small states, whose boundaries are not de- 
fined, shall be admitted in a consultative capacity but 
without the right to vote. This would apply to such states 
of uncertain status as Lithuania, Latvia, Armenia, Al- 
bania, and Georgia. 

Some of the Argentine amendments would quite likely 
have been adopted, but the Assembly had voted to post- 
pone all amendments until the next session when, having 
the proposals of President Harding before it, the League 
can consider the revision of the Covenant as a whole to 
meet the various objections brought 
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any member of the League and calls upon the Council to con- 
sider what can be done to resist such aggression. 

This decision, approved by the full commission of the 
forty-one nations, completely confirms the interpretation 
of the Covenant made by President Wilson and other 
American advocates of the League. 

Further confirmation of this view is afforded by the 
action of the delegates from Denmark, who favored con- 
tributing a contingent of troops to the force that the 
League is sending to Vilna, but said that such action could 
not be taken without previous approval 





against it. Mr. Balfour, in reporting to 
the Assembly the decision of Commis- 
sion No. 1, not to act on any of the 
amendments proposed, said: 

Let me say that our reason was not that 
we thought the pact Heaven inspired, im- 
mutable or perfect in all parts and never to 
be changed or modified. In many respects 
we felt that changes were necessary. They 
must and will come, but the time is not ripe 
yet. 

The Argentinians are accused of be- 
ing pro-German and of having a secret 
agreement with Germany to secure the 
speedy admission of that country. But 
Sefior Pueyrredon denies the charge and 
.says that his only purpose is to make 
. the League more democratic. 

Commission No. 5 has voted to recom- 
mend for admission to the League, Aus- 
tria and Costa Rica, but not Lichten- 
stein, Ukrainia and Azerbaijan. The re- 
jection of Ukrainia and Azerbaijan is 
possibly in deference to American 
opinion since the Wilson administration 
is so decidedly opposed to any recogni- 








by the Danish Parliament. This is in 
accordance with the position taken by 
the friends of the League that under the 
Covenant the consent of Congress would 
still have to be obtained for the use of 
American troops abroad. 

Probably Article X will ultimately be 
eliminated altogether since it gives rise 
to such misconceptions and since it would 
be of no effect in an emergency unless 
the members of the League whole- 
heartedly supported such action. A mo- 
tion to strike out Article X was made by 
Charles Doherty, Canadian Minister of 
Justice, who said: 

My motion should surprize no one. It is 
a continuance of the old fight made by the 
Canadian representatives at the Peace Con- 
ference against Article X. Their protests 
were vain. Afterward, when the Covenant 
came before our Parliament, it was proposed 
to ratify it with a reservation on this point, 
but finally it was decided that Canada could 
do better work to get Article X removed 








tion of the states seceding from Russia. 


Article X 


RTICLE X of the Covenant of the 

League of Nations, which was the 
chief point of contention in the recent 
presidential campaign, is causing sim- 
ilar trouble in the Assembly. American 
critics of the Covenant argued that un- 
der Article X the national boundaries as 
determined by the Paris Peace Conference would be fixed 
for all time and that the League might compel American 
troops to be sent abroad to defend them. On the other 
hand President Wilson stated to the Senatorial Foreign 
Relations Committee that there was no legal obligation in 
the instrument requiring the employment of military force 
by any nation and that there was nothing in Article X to 
prevent the transfer of territory by any means except “ex- 
ternal aggression.” 

The question came up in the Assembly of the League at 
Geneva over the objection raised by Dr. Motta of Switzer- 
land, that if Austria were admitted to the League it might 
insure her perpetual possession of Vorarlberg. This 
provinee remains Austrian under the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main, but the inhabitants are desirous of annexation to 
Switzerland. The question was referred to a sub-committee 
of Commission Five, which reported that there was no 
ground for the apprehension. Article X was intended to 
maintain the map in its present state forever. The report 
says: 


International 
THE FLAG OF 


Sahm, the former 
been elected first 
new 


We cannot help adding that the suggestion that admission to 
the League should have any such effect arises from a miscon- 
struction of Article X. It cannot be too emphatically stated that 
Article: X does not guarantee the territorial integrity of any 
member of the League. All it does is to condemn external aggres- 
sion of the territorial integrity and political independence of 


The Baltic port of Danzig, claimed 
by both Germans and Poles, was made 
a free city by the Treaty of Versailles. 
The new flag, two crosses on a red 
field, is shown flying from a window 
of the Landehaus where the municipal 
parliament, the Folkstag, meets. Dr. 


from inside the League than by making an 
outside protest of this character at that 
time. 

I am sure that the United States will see 
the justice of the Canadian viewpoint. In 


FREE DANZIG point of fact, the article is nothing but a 


humbug. Every one knows that it cannot be 
enforced. We are opposed to it on principle. 
It is an endorsement of the territorial lines 
laid down in the Peace Treaty. It is also 
unfair. 

Canada, for instance, is like a man living 
in a fireproof house who is forced to take 
out an insurance policy like some one whose 
home is surrounded by kegs of gunpowder. 
If guarantees were necessary for the protec- 
tion of nations less fortunately situated 
than ourselves, they might be supplied by the four big powers 
chiefly concerned, who are armed for the purpose sufficiently and 
whose interests are at stake. 

Mr. Balfour, representing England, thought it better 
to abide by the previous decision of the Assembly not to 
take up amendments at this, its first session, but he added: 

Personally, I am no lover of Article X. The true spirit of the 
Covenant resides in other articles. I do not think that Article X 
really matters so very much. 


Obregon Takes the Helm 


ENERAL Alvaro Obregon took office as President of 

the Republic of Mexico at midnight of November 30, 
1920. This was an event in Mexican history; for it has 
rarely happened that a President took office—except when 
succeeding himself for another term—with perfect order 
and legality. Provisional President Adolfo de la Huerta 
permitted his successor to take office with no more attempt 
at resistance than President Wilson will show when Presi- 
dent-elect Harding succeeds him on March 4. 

Everyone hopes that this peaceful transmission of power 
marks the beginning of an era of constitutional govern- 
ment in Mexico, but it would be premature to predict this 
in view of the fact that nearly every week since the pro- 
visional Government took office it has been disturbed by 
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THE ARMENIAN REPUBLIC IN PERIL 


The Turkish Nationalists under Mustafa Kemal Pasha have invaded Armenia from 
the west and taken Kars and Alexandropol. The Bolsheviki of Russia and the 
Caucasus have invaded Armenia from the east and taken Erivan. A hundred thousand 
Armenian refugees are trying to make their way thru the snowy mountains to Batum. 
The American Committee for Relief in the Near East, with headquarters in New 
York, is appealing for funds to keep them from starving and freezing. President 
Wilson has accepted the invitation of the League of Nations to mediate between 
Armenia and her enemies. He was appointed by the Treaty of Sevres to draw the 
boundary of Armenia but within the limits of the beaded line on the above map. The 
Armenians claimed all the territory within the heavy dashed line, but the Paris 
Peace Conference decided against them on the ground that they constituted a small 
minority in the territory claimed. The Tatar republic of Azerbaijan is now under 
Soviet control. The Government of Georgia is Socialistic, but not Bolshevistic 
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Geneva requested the Council to take 
action in regard to mediation in be- 
half of Armenia and the Council asked 
President Wilson to undertake that of- 
fice. The President replied: 


While the invitation to accept the man- 
date for Armenia has been rejected by the 
Senate of the United States, this country 
has repeatedly declared its solicitude for 
the fate and welfare of the Armenian peo- 
ple in a manner and to an extent that jus- 
tifies you in saying that the fate of Ar- 
menia has always been of special interest 
to the American people. 

I am without authorization to offer or 
employ the military forces of the United 
States in any project for the relief of Ar- 
menia, and any material contribution would 
require the authorization of the Congress, 
which is not now in session and whose ac- 
tion I could not forecast. I am willing, 
however, upon assurances of the moral and 
diplomatic support of the principal powers, 
and in a spirit of sympathetic response to 
the request of the Council of the League of 
Nations, to use my good offices and to 
proffer my personal medication thru a rep- 
resentative whom I may designate, to end 
the hostilities that are now being waged 
against the Armenian people and to bring 
peace and accord to the contending parties, 
relying upon the Council of the League of 
Nations to suggest to me the avenues thru 
which my proffer should be conveyed and 


“the parties to whom it should be addressed. 


Wooprow WILSON. 
Lord Curzon, speaking for Great 
Britain, has pledged the moral and 
diplomatic support for which the Presi- 
dent asks. Denmark, Spain and Brazil 
have also responded favorably to the 





insurrections in some part of the country. Moreover, while 
General Obregon takes office as the direct result of a peace- 
ful election, it may be contended that indirectly he owes 
his Presidency to the violent revolution by which he over- 
threw the Carranza Government. In Latin American coun- 
tries the question of “who shall be elected?” is really de- 
termined by the previous question, “under the auspices of 
what party will the election be held?” 

While the United States has not yet granted formal 
recognition to the Obregon Government, the present rela- 
tion between Washington and Mexico City is friendly and 
even cordial and recognition awaits only the settlement of 
some outstanding controversies concerning American in- 
terests. Secretary Colby in a note to Roberto Pesqueira, 
Mexican agent at Washington, suggested that it would con- 
tribute to good feeling between the two countries if the 
Mexican Government were to embody in a formal treaty 
its pledges that Article 27 of the Mexican constitution, 
concerning the nationalization of natural resources, would 
not be interpreted in a retroactive sense to wipe out Ameri- 
can oil and mining concessions already granted. Secretary 
Colby approved the Mexican proposal of “a joint arbitra- 
tion commission to adjudicate the claims presented by 
citizens of other countries for damages sustained as a re- 
sult of disorders” in Mexico. Mr. Summerlin, the American 
chargé d’affaires in Mexico City, attended the inaugura- 
tion of President Obregon. Such an act, if not equivalent 
to recognition, certainly approaches and foreshadows it. 


Arbitration for Armenia 


RMENIA is now invaded by the Turkish Nationalists 
from the west and by the Tatar Bolshevik from the 
east and is in danger of losing its chance of independence. 
The Assembly of the League of Nations in session at 


appeal of the League. 

It is said that if an expeditionary force is organized 
under authority of the League of Nations to go to the 
rescue of Armenia the command of it will be offered to 
General Leonard Wood. Since he belongs to a nation that 
has no territorial ambitions in this region his appointment 
would not arouse the apprehension of the Armenians or 
the jealousy of the European powers. General Wood has 
had exceptional experience in campaigning in rough 
regions and his medical training would be of service to 
him in solving the sanitary problems of Armenia as it 
was of Cuba. The Armenian delegation at Geneva has 
expressed a preference for General Wood. According to the 
estimates of General Sir Frederick Morris, who investi- 
gated the question for the League, it would require $20,- 
000,000 to insure Armenia’s safety and set her on her feet. 

According to Article 89 of the treaty with Turkey the 
delineation of the southern. and western boundaries of Ar- 
menia was assigned to President Wilson. It is understood 
that he has completed his study of the boundary question 
and is ready to report his decision. But since the Turkish 
Government at Constantinople refuses to sign the treaty 
of Sevres and the Turks of Asia are in revolt against any 
treaty at all, it is doubtful whether any action toward fixing 
the limits of Armenia can be taken at present. 


D’Annunzio Defiant 


HE Italians and the Yugoslavs came to a compromize 

at the conference of Rapallo over the division of ter- 
ritory on the eastern side of the Adriatic. According to 
this Fiume was to become a free city. But Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio, who seized the city over a year ago to prevent its 
being turned over to Yugoslavia according to the Treaty 
of London and the decision of the Paris Peace Conference, 
refused to accept the Rapallo agreement and declared that 
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Fiume must be annexed to Italy or he would blow up the 
city. It is understood that he has had the docks and public 
buildings mined for that emergency and would be quite 
capable of carrying out his threat. 

When General Caviglia, who commands the Italian 
troops encircling Fiume, demanded the surrender of the 
city, d’Annunzio responded with a declaration of war on 
Italy, December 2. But no active hostilities have taken 
place. 

The Italian fleet from the neighboring port of Pola 
steamed up the Gulf of Quernaro and passed the mouth of 
Fiume harbor as a demonstration to d’Annunzio, whose 
fleet consists of one dreadnought, one cruiser and four de- 
stroyers. Some of his soldiers fired at the fleet from the 
shore, but the shots were not returned. Another destroyer 
has mutinied from the Italian navy and entered Fiume 
harbor to place itself under d’Annunzio’s orders. 

D’Annunzio has some 4000 soldiers in his army, equipped 
with airplanes, machine guns, armored cars and gas. But 
the regular Italian forces form a complete cordon on the 
land side and d’Annunzio ean only get supplies by captur- 
ing the vessels that cruise along the Adriatic shore. 

The Chamber of Deputies sent to Fiume a commission 
of sixteen, composed of representatives of all the consti- 
tutional parties, to persuade the recalcitrant poet to sub- 
mit to the Italian Government. He will be required to 
evacuate the islands of Veglia and Arbe, which d’Annunzio 
had occupied by his troops, but which have been allotted to 
the Yugoslavs by the Treaty of Rapallo. 

D’Annunzio on his side insists that the Government he 
has set up, the “Italian Regency of Quernaro,” shall be 
recognized by Italy as the free state of Fiume. 


The Greeks Recall Conétantine 


N the referendum of Sunday, December 5, the Greek 

people voted by an overwhelming majority for the 
restoration of the exiled King Constantine to the throne. 
The plebiscite was more like a joyous demonstration than 
an election, for the voting was public and the voters came 
in processions with banners and music, casting in ballots 
printed with the name of Constantine. 

The new Premier, Demetrios Rhallis, will soon send an 
invitation to Constantine at Lucerne to return to his king- 
dom. Altho Rhallis now appears as a supporter of Con- 
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A MAN MAY BE DOWN, BUT— 

The plebiscite held in Greece on December 5 showed an over- 
whelming majority in favor of the return of the former King 
Constantine to the Greek throne. Constantine has announced 
that he is ready to come back but the Allies have warned Greece 
that the return of the monarch whose sympathies were with Ger- 
many in the World War will be considered a hostile act and 
will cause the withdrawal of about $70,000,000 in credits, chiefly 
French, from Greece. This photograph, one of the most recent 
of King Constantine, shows him in exile with his German wife, 
Queen Sophie, and their youngest child, the Princess Catherine 
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stantine, he has not always been such. In 1897 when Del- 
yannis—like Venizelos in 1916—refused to resign the 
Premiership and—like Venizelos in 1916—was dismissed 
by King George in accord with Article 31 -of the Hellenic 
Constitution, Rhallis was chosen Premier, for the second 
time. He gravely censured the then Crown Prince Con- 
stantine for his share in the disastrous war with Turkey, 
and it was his thankless task to bring that war to an end 
and save what he could for Greece out of the wreckage. 

Again, in 1909, when Rhallis was Premier for the fourth 
time, at the time of the reforms of the Military League, 
he was so outspoken in his opposition to any participation 
by the royal princes in the military affairs of Greece that 
his ministry lasted only a short period. 

Rhallis has occupied continuously the same seat in the 
Beulé of the Hellenes for something like thirty years—a 
remarkable record for a Greek. His political attitude has 
been consistently in favor of constitutional government in 
Greece and against such excursions into unconstitutionality 
and dictatorship as that lately conducted by Venizelos— 
however profitable they might prove, materially. 

On the eve of the election the ministers of Great Britain, 
France and Italy at Athens called together upon Premier 
Rhallis and delivered a joint note of protest against the 
recall of Constantine. The Greek Government was warned 
that the financial support which Greece had been receiving 
from the Allies would be withdrawn in case of the restora- 
tion of the King whom they had deposed during the war 
on the belief that he was conspiring with the Germans. In 
particular they protested against the issuance of 200,000,000 
drachmas of paper currency which the new Greek Gov- 
ernment had ordered. According to the agreement of 1897 
Greece has no right to issue more currency without per- 
mission of the protecting powers. The British, French and 
Italian Governments declare in their note that: 

They have no wish to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Greece, but feel bound to declare publicly that restoration of the 
throne of Greece to a king whose disloyal attitude and conduct 
toward the Allies during the war caused them great embarrass- 


ment and loss could only be regarded by them as ratification by 
Greece of his hostile acts. 


This step would create a new and unfavorable situation in 
the relations between Greece and the Allies, and in that case the 
three governments reserve to themselves complete liberty in 
dealing with the situation thus created. 

In an interview immediately after the receipt of the 
three-power note Premier Rhallis said: 

The note came as a surprize. In it the Allies say they do not 
wish to interfere in our internal affairs. Then I should like to 
know what are they doing now by sending such a note. 

The Allies say they are painfully surprized by such events. 
What events? It is merely that we held elections, in which the 
people expressed their will, and that is what elections are for. 


The Allies pushed Venizelos to hold the elections, altho the 
royalists opposed them. 

By the election the people have shown that they want Con- 
stantine. They also gave Venizelos his political death blow, 
burying him in a huge tomb of unfavorable votes. He cannot 
return. The Greek people still are willing to carry out the con- 
tracts undertaken with the Allies. It is the Allies who are 


failing us. 

The Greek army, to which the Allies entrusted the cam- 
paign against Mustafa Kemal Pasha in Anatolia, is cost- 
ing them 4,000,000 drachmas a day ($800,000 at normal 
rate of exchange). But the Allies will no longer feel like 
financing a campaign for giving more territory to a King 
whom they distrust. In fact, they may feel safer with 
Smyrna in the hands of the Turks than of the Greeks in 
their present mood, so it is possible that the Treaty of 
Sevres, which gave Smyrna to Greece, may be revised on 
this point. The treaty has not yet been ratified and Presi- 
dent Wilson has accepted the offer of the League of Na- 
tions to negotiate with Mustafa Kemal. But Kemal will 
not be willing to relinquish his hold on Armenia unless the 
Allies have something to offer him in exchange, so Smyrna 
may come in handy as trading-stock. 
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The American Murder 
Industry 


In his recent book on “American 
Police Systems,” Raymond Fosdick has 
compiled some startling figures on the 
difference between the crime rates of 
American and of British cities. Great- 
er London in 1916, with a population 
of more than seven millions, had nine 
murder cases. Chicago, with one-third 
the population, had 105 the same year. 
This was a greater number of mur- 
ders than were reported in all England 
and Wales. In 1917 Chicago had more 
murders than England, Wales and 
Scotland all put together. 

But Chicago is not exceptional. New 
York had more homicide cases (mur- 
der and manslaughter) in 1944, 1915, 
1917 and 1918 than England and 
Wales. Glasgow and Philadelphia are 
about the same size; from 1916 to 
1918 the Scotch city had thirty-eight 
homicides and the American city 281. 
Liverpool and St. Louis are about the 
same size; in 1915 St. Louis had eleven 
times as many homicides as Liverpool. 
In 1916 and 1917 Los Angeles had 
more homicides than London; and 
Cleveland in 1917 three times as many. 

Mr. Fosdick found the same dis- 
crepancies all along the line; for bur- 
glaries, robberies, felonies of all sorts, 
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Jack Banker, of Brooklyn, going on 
two, who carried off the first prize in the 
baby parade at Coney Island 
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misdemeanors and arrests. | 
Thus in 1915 there were 
838 robberies in New York 
City; 20 in London; 102 
in all England and Wales. 
This difference is not 
wholly due to wartime 
conditions in England, as 
is shown by the fact that 
in each of the four years 
from 1915 to 1918 inclu- 
sive, New York City had 
from four to five times 
more robberies than oc- 
curred in all England and 
Wales in any one of the 
five years before the Great 
War. 

The relative homicide 
rates in American cities is 
shown in records compiled 
by Dr. Frederick L. Hoff- 
man. During the last ten 
years Memphis, Tennes- 
see, has led all other cities 
in the United States in 
illegal killings. In 1919 
the rate was 55.9 per 100,- 
000 of the population; or, 








He instances as causes of this 
breakdown: (1) the acquittal of 
criminals on technical grounds 
not admitted in the courts of 
foreign countries; (2) senti- 
mentality of jurors and of the 
press; (3) the presence on the 
statute book of unenforceable 
“blue” laws, especially in rela- 
tion to Sunday observance; (4) 
politics in the courts; (5) faulty 
systems of police organization; 
(6) insecurity of tenure of po- 
lice commissioners; (7) the in- 
terference of considerations of 
party politics with police ef- 
ficiency. In all of these respects 
we have much to learn from 
Europe. 


This is what the Germans 
loaded their torpedoes with; 
this mixed with another ex- 
plosive that does not sound 
quite so bad, tri-nitro-toluene, 
better known to the public by 
its initials as TNT. The mixture 








in other words, if you 
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is 30 per cent more powerful in 


lived in Memphis for a This temporary explosion than gun-cotton, which 
year you stood one chance ee marks jis commonly used. A torpedo, 
in less than two thousand “exact spot’ such as the Germans made, two 


of being murdered. Savan- 
nah, Georgia, had the next 
worst record of forty-two 
per 100,000. The safest 
large city in the United 
States is Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, with a homicide rate of only 
2.5 per 100,000. Dayton, Ohio, comes 
second with a rate of 2.7. The average 
for all the cities studied in 1919 was 
9.1. Dr. Hoffman confirms Mr. Fos- 
dick’s assertions that the United States 
is far behind other civilized countries 
in detecting and punishing homicide. 
Mr. Fosdick finds numerous reasons 
for the high crime rate in the United 
States. Partly it is the natural result 
of intermixture of many races and na- 
tionalities. Thus only 3 per cent of 
London’s population is foreign born; 
6 per cent of the people of Paris; less 
than 3 per cent of the people of Ber- 
lin, and only 1 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Vienna. In America, New York 
has a foreign-born population amount- 
ing to 41 per cent of the whole; - Bos- 
ton and Chicago about 36 per cent 
each; Cleveland, Providence and De- 
troit of more than one-third. The race 
problem in the south also vastly in- 
creases the homicide rate. But the 
greatest fault lies not with the com- 
position of our population but with 
the breakdown—for it is nothing less 
—of our police and judicial system. 


where brave Edith 
Cavell was 
tyred by the Ger- 
mans on the Bel- 
gian rifle range in 
Brussels 


feet in diameter and packed 
with five hundred pounds of 
such stuff, is sufficient to sink 
the biggest ship afloat. Now that 
the war is over—except for the 
United States, which does not 
matter—the Germans are beginning to 
publish their wartime inventions. So 
the secret is out; out, that is, for the 
chemist. The layman looking at this 
unpronounceable name will be none 
the wiser, altho he will suspect that a 
compound holding in its cognomen 
nearly as many letters as there are in 
the alphabet would be apt to blow up 
with a loud bang if roughly handled. 


The Little Chess Wizard 
By Sydney Reid 

Samuel Rzeschewski was sitting at 
a low table beside a window, his whole 
attention centcred on a chess board in 
front of him. ° 

The pieces were set for a problem 
—white to mate in three moves. It 
was an intricate and difficult problem 
and the boy, who is not yet nine years 
of age, was studying it with profound 
attention. 

The visitor took a seat opposite the 
little master and studied the problem 
himself. The seven persons who were 
in the room maintained the most com- 
plete silence for about two minutes and 
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then—Samuel snapped into electric life 
and speech. 

He had solved the problem. With 
swift motions of the pieces he showed 
the necessary moves to mate in three 
moves. A quiet spoken kind-faced man 
who sat by the boy’s side suggested 
a different defense which red could 
have used, but Samuel like a flash re- 
plied with moves for white which tore 
the red defenses to pieces and forced 
the mate in three. 

Up jumped Samuel, stretched him- 
self, stamped, sang fragments of two 
songs marching up and down. Then 
suddenly with a mischievous grin on 
his face he rushed at his secretary and 

















© Paul Thompson 

The nine-year-old chess giant, Samuel 
Rzeschewski, who has recently arrived 
from Poland issuing open challenge. His 
father, a Polish linen merchant, claims to 
have started it all when he taught Samuel 
the game in an idle hour one night when 

the boy was hardly five years old 


seizing him by the legs exerted his ut- 
most strength ta trip him and throw 
him down. While bending over the 
chessboard Samuel looked old and 
careworn; but when trying to put his 
secretary out of business as a wrestler 
he was just a boy with all a boy’s am- 
bition to shine as an athlete. 

Samuel is about the height of the 
normal nine-year-old. boy and squarely 
built. His complexion is rather pale 
and his features sharp. All his motions 
are very swift. He seems nervous and 
his voice in speaking sounds sharp, 
querulous, thin, like the voices of some 
midgets. He seemed also to have 
midget self-sufficiency. He is well 
aware that he is no ordinary person. 
He is blase to fame and as to news- 
papers and newspaper men—he is all 
fed up with them. 

Samuel’s father and mother were in 
the room with him, heavy, ordinary 
looking persons of middle age and 
peasant type. The father sat still and 
silent; the mother moved about now 
and then. They did not address Samuel 
and he seemed not to see them. The 
family are Polish Jews who lived in 
a little Polish village four years ago. 
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There it was that Sam- 
uel learned the game by 
watching his father play. 


.He seemed to have been 


born an expert for he 
won the first game he 
ever took part in and 
his opponent was a 
strong player. 

In addition to chess 
Samuel is fairly well ad- 
vanced in ordinary 
studies and has a smat- 
tering of languages, but 
is not yet well versed in 
English. His secretary 
spoke for him and for 
the party: 

“He is greater than 
Paul Morphy was at his 
age. Morphy played at 
eight years of age, but 
Samuel played at five. 
Yes, he has beaten Euro- 
pean champions — well, 
he beat Griffith, formerly 
champion of England. 
He played a draw with 
Rubinstein and another 
draw with Bardeleben. 
These were all blindfold 
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The sculptor calls it “The 
Holy Family,” but it looks 
like a goblin to us. This 
illustrates a new school of 
modeling — “Expressionism” 
—introduced by Zadkin, a 
well known futurist sculptor 
of Paris. He attacks his sub- 
jects directly in wood and 
stone: “the sensation of 
creation is wholly thus pre- 
served” as it has no longer 
the intermediate medium 
(clay) to deal with. Zadkin 
spent some years in Russia, 
where, perhaps, “he got that 
way!” 
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before and there was a 
gathering of about one 
hundred players — with 
some of the strongest in 
the country among them 
—to meet him. Some had 
fixed up tests wherewith 
to try him out and soon 
Samuel was sitting in 
front of a problem pre- 
pared by A. B. Hodges, 
former United States 
champion. A lot of ex- 
pert problem solvers had 
tackled this and a few 
had conquered it in forty 
minutes. It had _ baffled 
the others. Samuel gave 
it his undivided attention 
for about three and a 
half minutes, then made 
a characteristic snatch 
at the pieces and opened 
the problem up wide— 
a mystery no longer— 
solved. 

Along came Herman 
Helms, another great 


_ figure in the American 


chess world and editor of 


games. 

“So far the greatest number of op- 
ponents he has ever encountered in 
simultaneous play was thirty-five and 
he defeated all but two of these. Or- 
dinarily there is no more strain on 
him in playing chess than there would 
be on another boy in playing marbles. 
But it could easily be overdone. Sam- 
uel is in perfect health now and we 
want to keep him so. He never had a 
serious sickness in his life. This after- 
noon he is going out for a walk to see 
the city. So far he has only had a 
glimpse of it and the immense build- 
ings have excited his wonder and 
curiosity.” 

A few hours after his arrival in 
New York little Samuel paid his re- 
spects to the American champion, 
Frank J. Marshall, by visiting him at 
his chess club, 57 West Fifty-first 
Street.. News of his coming had gone 


the Chess Bulletin. Mr. 
Helms had a position set 
up on the board and wanted to know 
if Samuel recognized it. Samuel had 
never seen this position with his physi- 
cal eyes. It was one that had occurred 
in the middle of a blindfold game that 
he played in London about two months 
ago. He identified it immediately. 

Samuel is not here seeking any 
championship and his games in this 
country against first class players will 
probably be few. His guardians are 
careful of his health and are getting 
him to bed each evening in good 
season. 


Shavings 
There are 243,750 motor cars in Kansas. 


EK 


It is estimated that every rat in New 
York City consumes $1.80 worth of food 
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Samuel is defeating nineteen army officers and professors at West Point, in his first 
real test in this country. He is having a comparatively easy time of it, to judge 
from the expressions of some of his opponents 
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THE SEVEN SONS OF SATAN 


As they look down at the night life of 
Paris from their perch high on Notre Dame 


during the year, besides causing other de- 
struction. 
kK 


One-seventh of the laborers in the United 
States are negroes. 
**&s 
Kingstown, Ireland, has been renamed 
Dun Laoghaire by the Sinn Feiners. 
* 


Spanish bull fighters have formed a 
union and demand a higher scale of pay. 
KK 


The United States toy industry is said 
to produce 300,000,000 toy balloons a year. 
EK 

Belgium has made August 4 a legal 
holiday to commemorate the beginning of 
the Great War. 

*+* 

By use of the telemegaphone a single 
speaker can be simultaneously heard by 
150,000 persons. 

+* 

Harding was the seventh President: to 
be born in Ohio; Wilson the eighth to be 
born in Virginia. 

*e* 

It is estimated that the rat population 
of New York is about as great as the 
human population. 

* 


A California man has married a girl 
weighing 725 pounds. His better seven- 
eighths, as it were. 

e% 

Maine is a great state for water-power. 
It has 1620 lakes and 5151 rivers and 
streams noted on official maps. 

+s 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has compiled 
figures to show that train delays due to 
ear trouble amounted in one month to 3.9 
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minutes for every 10,000 passenger car 
miles. 
tae 
Two insane patients of the Trenton, 
New Jersey, state hospital were restored 
to sanity by pulling their teeth. 
te 


In Kentucky at the recent election a 
prisoner in jail was elected to the judge- 
ship of the man who put him there. 


Is Unpalatable Food Properly 
Digested? 


Three investigators in the laboratory 
of Physiological Chemistry of the 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
recently put this question to the 
scientific test, with the result that the 
answer returned was “yes.” The ex- 
periment was so conducted as to 
determine whether the ultimate return 
to the body from unpalatable food was 
different from that of the same food 
palatably served. 

The experimental procedure was sim- 
ple. A seven-day period during which 
the subjects were on a uniform diet, 
served palatably and amid pleasant sur- 
roundings, was followed by a two-day 
period during which the same diet was 
fed in an unpalatable condition and in 
dirty and unpleasant surroundings. 
The food was rendered unpalatable 
and unappetizing by the following 
treatment. All the food ordinarily used 
for each meal (meat, biscuits, jelly, 
cornstarch, pudding, oleomargarine, 
etc.) was stirred together in a large, 
flat porcelain dish. The dish itself was 
smeared with animal charcoal, as was 
the beaker used as a drinking glass. 
The table was dirty and strewn with 
dirty dishes. A little indol was sprinkled 
about under the table. The subjects 
were kept in ignorance of the constitu- 
ents of the unpalatable mixture. The 
food was so unpalatable that one sub- 
ject vomited his first meal shortly after 
he had eaten it. 

The experiment showed that the 
differences in utilization of, the palat- 
able and unpalatable foods were quite 
small, as were the variations in nitro- 
gen retention, but, what is more to the 
point for most of us, that flavor is not 
the outstanding dietetic asset that some 
people would have us believe. If the 
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stomach and intestines.can only be 
cajoled into making the proper effort, 
the unsavory concoction can be digested 


‘ just about as satisfactorily as can the 


food mixture which makes a stronger 
appeal. If the things we eat have 
proper food value, we need not worry 
unduly as to their digestion, absorption, 
and utilization by the normal body. 
This ought to be good news to millions 
of people who eat unpalatable food in 
untidy surroundings, in spite of the 
fact that one of our leading physiolog- 
ists says “What man likes best he 
digests best.” This experiment simply 
shows how insulting we can be to the 
normal stomach and get away with it 
but does not necessarily prove this to 
be the wisest policy. 





Harding’s Newspaper Creed 


This set of rules, perhaps indicative of 

more than the journalistic ethics of 

the President-elect, is given to every 

young reporter on joining the staff of 
the Marion Morning Star. 

Remember there are two sides to 
every question. Get them both. 

Be truthful. Get the facts. 

Mistakes are inevitable, but strive 
for accuracy. I would rather have one 
story exactly right than a hundred half 
wrong. 

Be decent, be fair, be generous. 

Boost—don’t knock. 

There’s good in everybody. Bring 
out the good in everybody and never 
needlessly hurt the feelings of any- 
body. 

In reporting a political gathering 
give the facts, tell the story as it is, 
not as you would like to have it. 
Treat all parties alike. 

If there’s any politics to be played 
we will play it in our editorial col- 
umns. 

Treat all religious matter reverently. 

If it can possibly be avoided never 
bring ignominy to an innocent man 
or child in telling of the misdeed or 
misfortunes of a relative. 

Don’t wait to be asked, but do it 
without asking, and, above all, be 
clean and never let a dirty word or 
suggestive story get into type. 

I want this paper so conducted that 
it can go into any home without de- 
stroying the innocence of any child. 


WARREN G. HARDING. 























Wide World 


To enjoy the wonders of an Alaskan sunset from the cozy interior of a modern parlor car is perhaps more prosaic than whirling 
over snow and ice in a dog sled, but the completion of the new Government railroad in this country not only affords comfort 
to travelers but marks another epoch in the development of the far North 
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One Man’s Secret of Success 
(Continued from page 389) 


sunshine and-the rain. But it is hardly 
necessary to point out that funda- 
mental legislative measures like the 
Codperative Agricultural Extension 
Act; the Cotton Futures Act; the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act; the Federal Aid 
Road Act; the Food Control Act; the 
Food Production Act, are not autoch- 
thonic contrivances that sprang up un- 
bidden from the soil or self starting 
automatic agencies that ran of their 
own motion. Back of them has been a 
patient, steadfast scholar, statesman 
and executive, seeing things in the 
large, adapting means to ends, and get- 
ting satisfaction in big results. The 
old days in America of the virgin soil 
and the big crop surplus are at an end. 
It is to the everlasting credit of the 
Wilson administration, the Congress, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture that 
they have focused their attention upon 
the farmer. 

What Administration and what Sec- 
retary of Agriculture can point to a 
nobler and more scientifically con- 
ceived scheme of agricultural ameliora- 
tion than that contained in the pro- 
gram embodied in the eight great acts 
herein detailed which have sustained 
the productive strength of the nations 
in a period of world collapse and prom- 
ise to stand the test of years: 

Federal Reserve Act, 

Marketing Investigations, 

Cotton Standards, 

Grain Standards, 

Warehouse Bill, 

Rural Credits, 

Good Roads, 

Agricultural Extension. 

In all these great undertakings the 
quiet force of the present Secretary 
of the Treasury has been constantly 
exerted, and the actual administration 
of most of them has been his peculiar 
task. He has been with the Adminis- 
tration since the beginning, and I ven- 
ture to predict he will remain to the 
end, discharging the duties of his new 
and more outstanding office in a finan- 
cial crisis of the world with the same 
strength born of knowledge, and de- 
votion born of duty, that has hitherto 
marked his career. Each new era in the 
world needs new servants, and general- 
ly contrives to find what it needs after 
many trials and: sometimes tragic fail- 
ures. There have been times when it 
needed philosophers and soldiers and 
reformers and radicals and even poets 
and orators and fierce idealists. It 
seems now to be searching for the man 
who can diagnose its troubles and put 
into play remedies for its ills. This 
sick world will not be content merely 
with a physician of impressive and lo- 
quacious bedside manner. It asks for 
one who looks beyond the symptoms to 
the causes and beyond the nostrums 
to the vital processes that repair and 
heal. Here is a man made to order for 
this welter in which the world finds 
itself—a scholar without pedantry, a 
man of action grounded in thought, a 
patriot without sham or pretense. 

Charlottesville, Virginia 
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ive Quick Effects 


When you brush 


This new way of tooth brushing brings 
five desired effects. Some are immediate, 
all are quick. A ten-day test, which 


costs you nothing, will clearly show 


you what they mean to you. 

Leading dentists everywhere advise 
this new-day method. Millions now 
employ it. You see the results in glis- 
tening teeth wherever people gather. 
Now let your own teeth show them. 


You must fight film 


Brushing does not save the teeth if 
you leave the film. That’s why well- 
brushed teeth so often discolor and 
decay. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. The ordinary tooth paste does 
not end it, so very few people have 
escaped its damage. 


A 10-Day 


Pepsodent quickly proves itself. The 
results are unique and conspicuous. 
And a book we send tells what each 
one means. 

One ingredient is pepsin. Another 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. The saliva’s alkalinity is multi- 
plied also. That to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

Two factors directly attack the film. 
One of them keeps teeth so highly 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined withtwo other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 


teeth in this way 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. [It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So dental science has in 
late years sought ways to fight that 
film, 


Scientific methods 


Efficient methods have been found. 
Able authorities have proved them by 
many careful tests. The best dental 
opinion endorses them. 

These methods are combined in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And to let 
all know its benefits a 10-Day Tube is 
being sent to everyone who asks. 


They, 


test is free 


polished that film cannot easily ad- 
here. ; 

Pepsodent twice daily attacks the 
teeth’s chief enemies. 

Send the coupon for this 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coat disappears. 

The results in ten days will amaze 
and delight you. Make this test now. 
Cut out the coupon-so you won’t forget. 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 118, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family, 
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Type It Anywhere—Yourself 





Seven - pound 
Portable Type- 
writer. 






Speed, ease of operation, 
durability, and portability 
are inherent qualities of 
“Baby Fox’’ Portable. 


Take it with you wherever 
you go—on the train, in your 
home, anywhere—it is always 
at your service for better 
letters, more easily written— 
more easily read. 


Swift Efficient 


the 





Durable 





Our new catalog is ready—Send for it 


xX TYPEWRITER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















SYCO-GRAF 


U. S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


A Micro-Psychic Machine 


Amazingly increases the strength of the 
feeblest psychic impressions. A mechan- 
ical ouija. Operates for one person. Pre- 
paid $5.00. Free booklet. “Psychics and 
the Syco-Graf” 


THE AUBURN COMPANY 
64 North Main Street, Providence, R. L 
















Those attacks all of us 
are open to, of a sore 
scratchy throat, painful 
hoarseness or irritating 
cough—you can safely de- 
pend upon Piso’s for pro- 
tection against them. For 
56 years a_ household 
friend. It contains no 
opiate. Buy it to-day— 
always have it handy. 


35e at your druggist’s 





for Coughs & Colds 
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Sisters Under Their Skins? 


(Continued from page 391) 


of such offenses as getting drunk they 
try to avoid her accusing eye in just 
about the same way that a bad boy 
would dodge his mother. If she thinks 
it necessary she speaks very plainly 
to them on the subject of morals. 

My first stenographer was an elderly 
woman whose attitude toward me was 
distinctly that of a mother. She used 
to brag about my achievements, she was 
very jealous of me and especially was 
she watchful of my health. At another 
time I had two stenographers, both 
young. Whenever I returned from a 
trip it was necessary to work late the 
first day to catch up with the mail. 
The girl selected for the extra work 
was in high good humor for several 
days afterward and the other was in- 
clined to pout. Both were careless about 
money. When they were unable to meet 
pressing obligations, they simply told 
me about it. They didn’t ask for loans. 
They took it for granted that I would 
straighten out the affair. And I did. 
It never occurrcd to me that there was 
any other possible course to pursue. 
I know the present address of every 
woman who ever worked under my di- 
rection with one or two possible ex- 
ceptions which are due to my own care- 
lessness in losing their letters. A col- 
lection of wedding announcements is 
usually to be found in my desk because 
I forget my old friends’ new names. 
While many offices in the South and 
Southwest still maintain such rela- 
tions, conditions are changing very 
rapidly. Within a few more years there 
will be no difference betweén New York 
and Texas in this regard. Slight won- 
der that the “woikin goil” has become 
the “business woman.” She has indeed. 
To a provincial person like myself the 
change is astonishing, almost incredible. 

The club women of the East are very 
different also. They are self-confident, 
assertive, and far from bashful in giv- 
ing an estimate of the value of their 
work for the public welfare. The club 
women of the Southwest are timid when 
compared to their Eastern sisters. But 
the Southwestern women have played 
their cards perhaps better than they 
know. They appeal to the men of in- 
fluence to help them. As a matter of 
fact the women supply the idea and the 
men are induced to supply the power 
and knowledge of the machinery of 
government necessary to get results. 
I have observed the process with much 
amusement, especially when I was the 
person being used. The Eastern women 
do a great deal more “demanding” and 
lobbying. Which system is the more 
effective I do not know, but the two 
systems are quite different. The one 
goes frankly and directly to the merits 
of the case. The other takes advantage 
of our Southern tradition of chivalry. 

It is my observation that the women 
of the East are much more outspoken, 
frank and direct than any other women 
I have ever known. However, there is 
a suspicion in my mind that the women 
of Texas and the women of the East 
are “sisters under their skins.” Their 


desires and purposes and their attitude 
toward men are about the same. They 
simply use different methods. And the 
drift is toward the Eastern methods. 
The New York woman openly an- 
nounces that such is the case and there- 
fore she will act accordingly; she looks 
you in the eye and asks you by infer- 
ence what you are going to do about 
it, suggesting quite plainly that you 
are not going to do anything about it. 
The Texas woman says whatever she 
thinks the man believes she ought to 
say, but she gets approximately the 
same results. To put it in plain Texas 
terms, they both “bring home the 
bacon.” One announces she is going 
after bacon; the other declares herself 
on the way to visit her grandmother. 
But they come home with the same 
article. 

As nearly as I can judge the women 
of the Southwest are happier than those 
of the East. There is an itching rest- 
lessness about Eastern women. Some 
are standing just where the rural 
women of Texas have always been; 
others are forging ahead to new ideals. 
Their ways of doing things clash and 
result in conflicting points of view on 
the part of men. There are men who 
are prepared to be partners to the most 
advanced women of the East. There are 
other men who cannot judge these new 
ways and new ideals fairly. This places 
many women in conflict with a con- 
siderable part of public opinion. If I 
were a woman aged twenty-five and 
single, I should consider that I had 
selected a very unfortunate time to 
be born. There is turmoil and conflict, 
acute and acrimonious. Woman’s posi- 
tion is not fixed. She is fixing it right 
now. The task is not one of unmixed 
delight. 


|) ey my first month in New York 
City I used to give my seat to the 
nearest woman I observed standing. 
Not one ever said “Thank you.” I de- 
cided that such cattle were not worth 
bothering about and resolved never to 
give up another seat. But habit is 
stronger than resolution. I compromized 
by a process of selection, giving the 
seat to elderly women or women with 
children or bundles or to those who 
were quite plainly tired. To my aston- 
ishment I observed that not only these 
women but any others present seemed 
to appreciate this. After a while it 
dawncd upon me that those to whom I 
had previously given my seat took it 
for granted that I was leaving the train 
at the next stop. They are not accus- 
timed to acknowledging courtesy in the 
subway because there isn’t much to ac- 
knowledge. And then one day I saw a 
man give his seat to a pretty girl and 
leer at her as he did so. His manner 
was quite insulting. Eastern women 
are disillusioned. They may love or 
honor or trust one man, but for men 
they have contempt. There is such a 
mixture of races and religions and 
traditions in the East that misunder- 
standings occur. What is accepted cus- 
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tom to one person is boorishness to the 
other, and everyone sees much boor- 
ishness—some real, some fancied. The 
man of one race and religion does not 
have quite the same respect for the 
women of other races and religions. 
He may talk about honor for woman- 
hood but it is really a wholesome respect 
for the laws of the clan. You see, I am 
also becoming disillusioned. No wonder 
the women smile when some of my 
rural friends and I go through the 
accustomed motions of being “Southern 
gentlemen.” Slight wonder that women 
mistake us for burglars or oil stock 
salesmen. From all of this medley in 
the East—fraught with so much prom- 
ise for progress in spite of its ugly 
features and lunatic fringes—I turn to 
pleasant contemplation of the most un- 
enlightened of the women of the far 
rural districts. They are imposed upon, 
they work too hard, they bear too many 
children, their’ husbands are not al- 
ways as kind as they should be, but 
those women do not expect anything 
better. Like Alice they can weep with 
delight over one smile from Ben Bolt. 
I doubt if a woman in New York City 
has wept with delight during the past 
ten years. They are too busy and rest- 
less and self centered for that. 

Fate has played a scurvy trick on 
these Eastern women. The burden is 
upon them to bring about a mighty 
change. It is certain to be for the bet- 
ter. It may not work out just as they 
plan it but in the long run it will be 
for the better. They are saving the other 
women and opening the way into a 
broader and better life. They are going 
to make possible new relations between 
men and women, which will mean 
greater happiness for all concerned and 
a much better world in which to live. 
In the meantime, however, there is con- 
siderable disorder. There are women 
who. mistake liberalism for anarchy, 
women who think they win a victory 
for their sex when they try to look 
and act like men, and there are other 
women who do the bragging for the 
real workers. I find the workers regard 
the bragging brigade as one of their 
principal handicaps. 

But the differences between Texas 
and the East which are so startling to- 
day will be less startling ten years 
hence. With the stimulus of suffrage 
the more backward women will catch 
up. With the responsibilities that go 
with new powers and opportunities 
Eastern women will laugh the lunatic 
fringe out of existence. The construc- 
tive features of the new movement will 
remain and the effervescent will vanish. 
Even now much of the freakishness 
one observes among women in the East 
is furnished by women from inland 
villagess It is their way of registering 
emphatic protest against repression. 
They do not realize what they are 
doing, but that is precisely what they 
are doing. Just as Czarism produced a 
reaction of Bolshevism, so the little 
village with its incessant criticism of 
women produces the woman revolu- 
tionist whose excess of enthusiasm for 
liberty may make her a freak. © 

New York City. 
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The Laziest People in the World! 


“Will you row me across the river?” I asked a Malay one day. 

“Twan, I have eaten and I have had plenty,” he responded. “You may take 
my boat and row yourself across the river. Tomorrow, if Allah grants me life, 
and if I need the boat, I will swim over for it.” 

“That Malay trait of living for the moment has led many a European to 
murder!” says CHARLES MAYER in the JANUARY number of 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


More than 60 Illustrations—Art Insert of Eight Pages 


One of Mayer’s difficulties in trapping elephants for show purposes was try- 
ing to persuade the indolent natives to help in the jungles. Mayer’s adventures 
were endless. How he found a twenty-toed elephant, and foolishly sold it without 
reckoning the value of its toes; how he subdued a mad young creature of the 
deep jungle, and how it remembered him years after—are tales that read like 
fiction. But his story is solid fact. You will roar with laughter one minute, and 
be grasping the arms of your chair the next. 

Are you familiar with ASIA—the magazine? This story of Mayer’s, for 
instance, tells not only of adventure but throws the calcium light on the life of 
the Malay Archipelago—the people and their customs. And so in ASIA—you 
will find as you read, stories of adventure and accomplishment, articles portray- 
ing native customs, translations of Oriental literature, clear presentations of our 
political and diplomatic relations. And all the while you will be living in the 
rare atmosphere of the East, amid the scenes of future world peace and pros- 
perity or war and chaos. 

ASIA is the only general magazine treating exclusively of the Orient. Its il- 
lustrations, photographs, drawings—and art insert—usually of eight pages— 
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AN AMERICAN IN ASIA By Louis Graves 
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The New Germany 


(Continued from page 388) 

ism are killed as dead as a door 
nail—certainly for this generation. I 
found no one who had a good word to 
say for the late Emperor or the Crown 
Prince. Both are hated as cowards and 
of the two the Crown Prince is most 
detested. I was also told by everyone 
that there is not the slightest possibil- 
ity of Germany’s secretly re-arming 
herself and making war upon Europe. 
The Socialist Party is the only real 
pacifist political party in the world 
and it is now in supreme control. Even 
if the Socialists are overthrown the 
people are heartily sick of militarism 
as the failure of the recent military 
coup d’etat shows. 

Under the new constitution there is 
universal suffrage for everybody over 
twenty years of age. Kautsky, the So- 
cialist of Germany who most nearly 
wears the mantle of Karl Marx, told 
me that Germany now has the most 
liberal constitution of all the nations 
of the world. Not only do the German 
people claim that they have democrat- 
ized politics, but they propose to demo- 
cratize industry as well. The railroads 
were, of course, nationalized before the 
war, but now it is planned to nation- 
alize the waterways, forests and mines. 
Besides this strong trend towards State 
Socialism, there is also a sort of So- 
vietism growing up within the separate 
units of industry. Before the war there 
was no political or economical self- 
government in all the Fatherland. 
Politically the Junkers reigned; eco- 
nomically the capitalists reigned. Be- 
fore the war trade unions and the 
Socialists were the only forces in Ger- 
many that dared to champion the 
workers. Now in addition to the trade 
unions there are local factory unions. 
The twofold purpose of the act that 
was put into effect by the present 
Coalition Government last year is (1) 
to improve the condition of the work- 
ers and (2) to increase output. These 
aims will ke accomplished in the fol- 
lowing ways: In any factory from a 
business which employs over twenty 
people, the workers can elect their 
delegates to a council or soviet with 
which the employers must confer. It is 
the duty of the Council to help the 
management make the factory more 
efficient, to report new methods of 
scientific management, to prevent 
strikes, to enforce the arbitration laws 
on the statute books, to promote com- 
munity of interests between employers 
and employees and to enforce safety 
devices, sanitation, etc. The employee 
has the right to go to the council to 
protest if discharged for cause. If he 
has been discharged because of trade 
union, religious, or military activities 
he must be reinstated. He cannot be. 
dismissed without cause or because he 
refused to do work other than that for 
which he contracted. In other words, 
there must be a real reason for dis- 
charge, such as inefficiency or insub- 
ordination. If the Council and the Em- 
ployers cannot agree, the dispute must 
go to the Arbitration Court, and if the 
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Court finds against the employer he is 
liable to pay a damage, which in the 
case of discharge may amount to half 
the employee’s income for the last year 
he has been working. 

This law has been in operation a 
year and is already a great success. 
The employers were originally terrified 
at its radicalism, but now their point 
of view has changed, and they no 
longer desire a restoration of their 
former autocratic power. It is now 
generally admitted thruout Germany 
that the worker has rights in the man- 
agement of the concern in which he 
works, and it is expected that this 
statute will be put finally in the Ger- 
man Constitution. All these various 
shop councils are expected eventually 
to elect a Trades Council and all the 
trades of the land to elect an Economic 
Council for the Empire, to propose 
economic laws and advise the parlia- 
mentary government on economic mat- 
ters. This National Council has al- 
ready come together in a provisional 
form, but the matter has not yet been 
worked out by the Reichstag. 

The movement for democracy mani- 
fests itself in many other ways. For 
instance Herr Sassenbach, the Social- 
ist member of the Berlin Town Coun- 
cil and one of the ablest leaders of the 
new Germany, told me that the German 
Government is going to have a “social 
attaché,” in addition to its Military, 
Naval and Commercial Attachés, in 
all her foreign Embassies and Lega- 
tions. Thus the German working peo- 
ple will have a special official repre- 
sentative in all foreign countries here- 
after to keep them in touch with the 
working people of other lands. Herr 
Sassenbach told me that as soon as 
peace was concluded between Germany 
and the United States he expected to 
be the first Social Attaché from Ger- 
many at Washington. 

Another incident showing the trend 
towards democracy is the law now in 
actual practice against tips. Altho this 
seemed to be a dead letter at the Adlon 
Hotel, wherever else I went no tips 
were asked or taken, and when I came 
to pay my bill 10 per cent was added 
for personal service. 

The deposition of the University 
Professor from his exalted position in 
the German scheme of things is an- 
other step in the leveling process. In 
the old days the universities were gov- 
erned entirely by profesors who in 
turn as state officials were under the 
direct control of the Government. Now 
the students are absolutely self-gov- 
erning in their own affairs. They have 
their own eating rooms, reading rooms, 
apartments and offices which they 
manage themselves. They even have 
a student parliament. It is expected 
that they will share the actual govern- 
ment of the university with the pro- 
fessors just as the workers are sharing 
the management of industry with their 
employers. 

A surprising innovation in Germany 
which I commend to American tenants 
is that no landlord is permitted to 
evict a tenant or raise the rent with- 
out specific governmental permission. 
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News When It Is News 


On August 14th 


THE NATION printed the Brit- 
ish note to Soviet Russia outlin- 
ing conditions on which it would 
open trade relations. 





On October 13th 


THE NATION printed the twen- 
ty-one conditions for admission 
to the Third or Communist In- 
ternationale, 





On September 11th 


THE NATION printed a mes- 
sage to the National Assembly 
of President Dartiguenave of 
Haiti, telling of the outrageous 
interference of American civil 
officials in Haitian financial af- 
fairs. 





On November 20th 


THE NEW YORK TIMES print- 
ed the same document as a “Spe- 
cial to the New York Times” 
from its Washington correspond- 
ent. 


On November 14th 


THE NEW YORK TIMES print- 
ed the same conditions, as a 
“Special to the New York Times” 
from its Washington correspond- 
ent. 


On November 23rd 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, THE 
NEW YORK HERALD, THE 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE, THE 
WORLD, and other papers, 
printed an ASSOCIATED 
PRESS interview with Presi- 
dent Dartiguenave which was in 
substance a repetition of what 
THE NATION had printed 
more than ten weeks before. 
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Moreover, no person can keep an extra 
house idle. He must either sell or rent 
the house he does not personally oc- 
cupy. Even in his own dwelling he can 
not have more than one spare room 
or rather one more than the number 
of people who occupy the house. If he 
has extra rooms beyond these he must 
rent them out to boarders or lodgers 
from outside. 

There may be a sense of guilt on the 
part of the German people for bring- 
ing on this war, but if there is, I found 
none. They cannot understand why we 
should have any loathing for them. 
They apparently have little bad feel- 
ing for us. All they want is to forget 
the whole horrer and start afresh as 
tho nothing had happened. They seem 
to look on the war-after this fashion: 
War is a terrible thing. Germany had 
to do things for military necessity that 
she did not want to do. But the Allies 
did the same. 

When an American, or a French- 
man, or an Englishman, or a Belgian 
thinks of Germany he thinks of the 
rape of Belgium or the U-boat war- 
fare. When a German thinks of the 
Allies he thinks of the economic block- 
ade which he claims starved to death 
or permanently injured 750,000 women 
and children, and of his country’s be- 
trayal at the Peace Conference when 
under the promise of the Fourteen 
Points Germany laid down her arms 
and then when she was militarily im- 
potent had to accept something far 
different from Mr. Wilson’s program. 
Apparently we are just as incapable 
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of understanding the German point 
of view as they of understanding ours. 
Moreover, they do not even believe they 
were the aggressors in the war. My 
friend, Dr. Sherwood Eddy, who prob- 
ably knows more about foreign stu- 
dents than anyone else in America, 
told me that a few days before I ar- 
rived in Berlin he made an address 
before the- student body at the Uni- 
versity. After he had gained the con- 
fidence of his audience he asked them 
if they had any objection to frankly 
discussing the causes of the war. They 
told him “to go ahead,” and when he 
called for a show of hands as to whom 
they thought responsible for starting 
the war, 90 per cent said that Russia 
was to blame and that Germany was 
compelled to fight.a war of defense, 
This demonstrates, I think, how pow- 
erful the German official propaganda 
has been in fooling all the German 
people.ever since the beginning of the 
war. 

The wisest man that America ever 
produced, Benjamin Franklin, once 
said that “the bill for war comes after- 
wards.” The bill is now being pre- 
sented to Germany. She does not fully 
realize it yet; but she will as time goes 
on. Whether this will drive her into 
Bolshevism only a rash man would 
predict. Suffice it to say that every 
German with whom I conferred said 
that if it ever came to an issue as to 
which Germany would have to accept— 
government by Bolshevism or govern- 
ment by General Foch, all Germany 
would choose Bolshevism. 


The Largest Corporation in the World 


(Continued from page 393) 


powers and possibilities. When a man 
has outgrown his job and we have no 
other suitable for him, we let him go 
elsewhere and bid him godspeed. Every 
business concern should offer his em- 
ployees as many different avenues of 
promotion as there are different kinds 
of position and types of men; this re- 
gardless of the selfish interests of the 
company. 

The generous open treatment of com- 
petitors by U. S. Steel has created a 
new standard of commercial ethics. 
The frank and courteous policy of 
Judge Gary toward competition has 
made his business rivals his personal 
friends—a transformation that a typ- 
ical business man of a generation ago 
would have declared impossible. When 
the Government officials, claiming that 
U. S. Steel was a monopoly of dire 
proportions, went about to dissolve the 
corporation, they were halted by the 
competitors of U. S. Steel, who arose 
and defended the corporation as a 
notable example of business honor, 
safety and equity! 

The world’s leading business organ- 
ization has more than 250,000 employ- 
ees, with a total annual payroll of near- 
ly $480,000,000. The average salary or 
wage per employee per day is $6.17. 
The volume of business averages about 
$1,500,000,000 a year. In round num- 
bers, the raw, semi-finished and fin- 
ished products during last year were 


as follows: 25,000,000 tons of iron ore 
mined; 5,000,000 tons of limestone 
quarried; 28,000,000 tons of coal 
mined; 15,000,000 tons of coke manu- 
factured; 9,000,000 barrels of Portland 
cement manufactured; 11,000,000 tons 
of rolled and other finished steel prod- 
ucts made—including steel rails, bars, 
plates, tubing, pipe, axles, car wheels, 
wire, wire rods and other products; 
30,000,000 tons of blast furnace and 
steel ingot production. 

The property assets equal more than 
$1,900,000,000. They include items like 
these: 800,000 acres of coal property, 
23,000 coke ovens, 1,600 miles of rail- 
road, 356 steamers and barges, 59,000 
passenger and freight cars and steam 
locomotives. There are 145 industrial 
plants, 373 steel works, 66 warehouses, 
71 wire mills, 616 roller mills. A com- 
plete, itemized list of properties owned 
or controlled would fill several of these 
pages. 

But we are more deeply interested in 
figures that show the magnitude of the 
conception of human relations held by 
the concern. We quote from the official 
current report. Last year the corpora- 
tion expended $1,131,446 for safety 
work; $3,208,661 for sanitary equip- 
ment and appliances; $4,267,355 for 
measures of accident relief. During the 
year pensions amounting to $733,707 
were disbursed to retired employces. 
Active employees—66,477 of them— 
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subscribed for an aggregate number of —— 
167,407 shares of Steel stock at $106 

per share, thus putting on record the 

most colossal testimonial of the faith 
of employees in the product and the 
management that was ever adduced in 
the space of a year during the annals 
of business. 

Industrial chemists retained by the 
corporation have ensured savings of 
millions of dollars. Electric power for 
operating an entire steel mill is gen- 
erated from the by-product gases, for- 
merly wasted, of the blast furnace 
process. Portland cement from waste 
slag is turned out in vast quantities, 
the capacity of one plant being approxi- 
mately $30,000 worth of cement a day. 
By-product coke ovens are saving 20 
tons of coke on every 100 tons of coal 
burned to make it; and as 12,000,000 
tons of coke are used every year in steel 
manufacture, the saving not only re- 
duces the price of steel but also con- 
serves the coal supply of the nation. 
These by-product coke ovens retain the 
gases which they elaborate, and from 
which are derived coal tar, ammonia, 
benzol and other valuable chemicals, in 


addition to gas for illuminating pur- Nati al Bank f C 
poses, whole cities now being lighted | on O ommerce 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


FURS FOR XMAS 


Useful Gifts of Practical Utility Are Always 
Appreciated 


Our assortment includes every- 
thing fashionable for the Holidays 


The price range will be found suitable to all varying 
tastes and purse limitations 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 
STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 West 42d Street 
NEW YORK [ 
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Both hotels in the heart of the 
fashionable Back Bay near 
the railroad stations. 

Both convenient to the shops 
and theatres. 

Both providing complete, adept 
service under the same 
management, 


L. C. PRIOR, Managing Director 
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BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS VISION 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight, Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your mone 
without question, if you are dissatisfi 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 
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pers and to feel, think and act like real 
American citizens. 

Practical hygiene is made imperative. 
The water used for drinking purposes 
on the grounds of each subsidiary com- 
pany must be certified pure by a bac- 
teriological analysis, once a year or 
oftener. Faces and hands are washed 
in flowing streams, not in stagnant 
basins or troughs. Care and cleanliness 
in the home, with health conservation 
and improvement, are taught by pre- 
cept, instruction and example. Model 
houses are built and furnished. 

Company restaurants in all parts of 
the United States are conducted on a 
uniform, standardized basis, with speci- 
fications and requirements as follows: 
Location convenient to men’s work; 
light and ventilation properly guaran- 
teed; appearance and equipment attrac- 
tive and comfortable, with sufficient 
space to avoid crowding; cleanliness 
absolute; service prompt and available 
at all hours, with hot drinks sure to be 
hot; food fresh, of highest quality, well 
cooked and served in an appetizing 
manner, with variety limited yet pleas- 
ing; prices covering actual cost only; 
payment by meal tickets bought in ad- 
vance, to save delay and trouble in mak- 
ing change; management by competent 
person in charge, with restaurant a de- 
partment of the works on the same 
footing with other departments. 

Strong nerves and clear brains are 
essential to mill and factory workers; 
mineral salts and vitamines are essen- 
tial to strong nerves and clear brains; 
fresh garden products are rich in these 
food elements, and must be supplied 
regularly, abundantly.The possession of 
a family garden also aids thrift, health 
and vitality, good fellowship, wholesome 
relaxation. The various companies pro- 
vide land for community or home gar- 
dens, plow the land, lay it out in at- 
tractive plots, offer it to employees rent 
free, and give suitable prizes for the 
best gardens. The employees of one com- 
pany raised in one year garden produce 
valued at $25,700. 

Waste land is turned into play- 
grounds for the children. Almost under 
the eaves of mills, factories and other 
grimy prosaic structures may be seen 
hosts of happy children reveling in the 
delights of swings, sand-boxes, slides, 
rings, seesaws, wading pools, and 
other playthings and sports that boys 
and girls love. 

The community houses recently estab” 
lished are becoming very popular. They 
combine the functions of housekeeping, 
educational and social centers. The 
trained nurses in charge act not only 
as teachers and demonstrators, but also 
as personal friends and family coun- 
selors when problems of all sorts are 
submitted for solution. Classes for 
women and girls are held in dressmak- 
ing, bedmaking, infant hygiene, practi- 
cal housekeeping, public health, art and 
economy of environment, the most val- 
uable instruction being that in the 
choosing, preparing, cooking and serv- 
ing of wholesome, palatable foods. 
Boys’ and girls’ clubs, largely self-con- 
stituted and self-governing, provide 
rules and ideals of good conduct. 
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We regard the conception, creation 
and operation of the model city of 
Gary, Indiana, as the most original and 
important educational service rendered 


’ the nation by U. S. Steel. Gary has be- 


come internationally famous for its 
modern school system, but is equally 
worthy of note for its modern municipal 
methods. 

Fifteen years ago, the site of Gary 
was a desolate sand dune, where wild 
fowl resorted, and nothing grew but 
sage brush and scrub oak. Now the 
world’s largest steel mills operate here, 
and the residential population of Gary 
numbers 60,000, making it the world’s 
largest industrial city. Not only was it 
built “from the ground up”—it was 
built from below the ground, as houses 
are but never cities. Before anything 
would grow on its wastes of sand, 
about 2,000,000 cubic yards of rich, 
black earth had to be imported from 
Illinois, as top soil. About 16,000 trees 
were planted, over 1,000 homes erected, 
120 miles of streets paved with con- 
crete or macadam, and 31 square miles 
of territory bought and laid out for 
city property. The cost, thus far, of 
making Gary a model plant and city 
has been over $100,000,000. 

The first impression a visitor receives 
is that of a different atmosphere from 
other cities. The breezes from Lake 
Michigan, a couple of miles away, do 
not account for it. 

Almost everybody here works, and 
thinks at the same time, and does both 
for a common purpose in a common 
cause. About 75 per cent. of the peo- 
ple are active steel workers and their 
families. They run the city. 

The city property -is about seven 
miles long and four wide. It was laid 
out with a view to both present needs 
and ultimate growth—250,000 people 
could live here and no one be crowded. 

Homes are standardized but not 
stereotyped. There is a big difference. 
The homes of Gary workmen stand out 
as models of both inspiration and util- 
ity. They are factory-made, but they 
don’t look it. The standardization is all 
{nside, none outside. 

Homes costing from $1,500 to $25,000 
are built by the company, and sold to 
employees at a special discount, or to 
outside people of desirable character at 
no-profit prices. The company makes 
a small margin on business property— 
none on residence. Terms on homes are 
10 per cent. down, and 10 years to pay 
balance. If the employee would rather 
build his own house, and lacks ready 
money, he can borrow from the com- 
pany 75 per cent of the price of the 
house and lot, and besides get free 
plans from the company architects, 
with free consultation and supervision. 
The company has loaned to employee 
home-owners $5,000,000 in the past four 
years. . 

All building plans and methods must 
be submitted to the company, and ap- 
proved as measuring up to the ideal 
standards, present and future. Nobody 
can put up a skimpy, ugly or unsani- 
tary building for any purpose whatso- 
ever. 

The high character of all construc- 
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tion work has so raised property values 
that city lots bringing $100 a foot front 
not long ago now bring $1,000 to $1,500 
a foot front. And the workers like the 
place so well, and their home invest- 
ment so much, that the labor turnover 
at the mills and shops averages only 
about 15 per cent. 

The conduct of city affairs is based 
on codperation, sympathetic and scien- 
tific, of municipal, educational, in- 
dustrial and religious forces and lead- 
ers of the community. Government is 
by and for the workers—free of politi- 
cians, pedants, grafters, reformers, 
idlers, bunglers. The aim is to combine 
all the advantages of public and pri- 
vate ownership of public utilities, and 
to omit all the disadvantages of both. 

Public utilities are owned and oper- 
ated by company, that reasonable rates 
and efficient service may be guaranteed 
not only to employees but to all citizens 
of Gary. The head of utilities organiza- 
tion is as efficient as the head of the 
steel plant—no tolerating of poor men 
in public service jobs. Gas, water and 
sewer pipes—60 miles of them—are 
laid not under streets, but under alleys 
between the streets, obviating necessity 
of tearing up streets for repairs. 
Water is piped from Lake Michigan, 
at a point three miles out for absolute 
purity of drinking water. 

Thoroughfares are clean, attractive, 
spacious, with real city name and at- 
mosphere—Broadway 100 feet wide, 
Fifth Avenue 80 feet wide. Public 
buildings are models of architecture 
and serviceability. Gary Y. M. C. A. is 
the gift of Judge Gary, costing $260,- 
000, equipped by Steel Corporation, 
with class rooms, dormitories, gymna- 
sium, swimming pool and other educa- 
tional and recreational features. There 
is a Gary Library donated by Andrew 
Carnegie; the Gary Hospital, built 
and operated by Steel Corporation, 
equal to best hospitals in largest cities; 
the Gary Federal Building, costing 
$150,000, a structure maintained for 
the benefit of all the people, and elicit- 


ing their pride. Churches of all denomi- 


nations are active in social service, and 
co-operative in educational and civic 
enterprises. 

In short, as a peerless example 
of modern community growth, whether 
physical, financial, industrial, social, 
mental or moral, Gary should be 
studied by all educators, employers, 
ministers, welfare workers, municipal 
authorities. 


We're Sorry 


We owe the University of Illinois a 
sincere apology, and Chicago Univer- 
sity a retraction of unearned glory. In 
The Independent of November 27 we 
printed a photograph of the University 
of Illinois’ new chimes and of President 
Emeritus Edmund Janes James, and 
then gave Chicago the credit for them 
both! The information came to us ac- 
companying the photograph and we 


neglected to verify it—a mistake for |! 


which we are very sorry. We hope that 
this correction comes in time to ward 
off actual bloodshed. 
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Y INGERS, Public 
Speakers, and 
thousands of others who 
use their voices in pub- 
lic have come to find a 
handy and very efficient 
helpin .« + 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


For over seventy years 
these tablets have been 
serving faithfully in re- 
lieving sore throat, 
hoarseness, coughing, 
loss of voice, bronchial 
and asthmatic troubles. 
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Not a confection, but 
a genuine remedy. Con- 
tain no opiates or other 
harmful ingredients, 
hence are especially fine 
for children, as even a 
small piece will relieve 
a cough or sore throat. 


May be carried in a vanity 
case or vest pocket and 
taken any time, anywhere. 
Bring surprisingly quick re- 
lief and have a wonderfully 
soothing effect upon irri- 
tated membranes of mouth 
and throat. 
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Four sizes, 15¢, 35c, 75c and 
$1.25. At all druggists. 
John I. Brown & Son 
Boston, Mass. 


General Sales Agents 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
New York—Toronto 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE ELECTRIC STORACE BATTERY Co. 
Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street. 





Philadelphia, December 1, 1920. 
The Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of three dollars ($3.00) per share from 
the net earnings of the Company on both Com 
mon and Preferred Stocks, payable January 3, 
1921, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December 15, 1920. Checks will be 


mailed, 


WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 


25 Broad St., New York, December 3, 1920. 





The Board of Directors of the Ray Consolidated 
Copper Company has this day declared a quar- 
terly distribution of $1.25 per share, payable 
December 31st, 1920, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 18th, 1920. 

&. RB. SHOVE, Treasurer. 





UTAH COPPER COMPANY 


25 Broad St., New York, December 3, 1920. 


The Board of Directors of Utah Copper Com- 
pany has this day declared a quarterly distribu- 
tion of $1.50 per share, payable December 31, 
1920, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 18, 1920. 


JOHN RIDGWAY, Assistant Treasurer. 


BRONX COMMUNITY FORUM 
Auspices, The Young Democracy 
DEBATE 


HAMILTON HOLT vs. SCOTT NEARING 


Editor, The Independent The Rand School 
Paul U. Kellogg, Editor of the Survey, Chairman 
SUBJECT Le 
Resolved: That the League of Nations will benefit the 
people of the United States if America joina the League. 
Sunday, January 2, 1921, at 2.30 
COOPER UNION 
Admission: 50 cents Reserved Seats: One Dollar 
Tickets may be obtained by writing “‘The Independent,”’ 


311 Sizth Ave., or “‘The Young Democracy,”” 51 Green- 
wich Are. 











Ao lovaluable Aid to Christmas Shopping 


A Selected List of Books for Children 


Cumulative list from 1909-1920. Classification accord- 
ing to age. Short description with each title. 50¢.— 


postage 5c. extra. 
Federation for Child Study, 2 W. 64th St., N. ¥. City 


EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices 
interesting routes. Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS ° ‘3.iccn Mass *** 


CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTION 





Most 











Thousands of Independent 
readers give yearly subscrip- 
tions to their friends. You 


will find it difficult to buy for 
so small a sum a gift, which 
fifty-two times a year will 
bring so much of interest, in- 
formation, inspiration and good 
cheer to the recipient. 

Your days for holiday shop- 
ping are numbered. Save time 
and trouble by just writing an 
order for a yearly subscription 
to The Independent to be sent 
to a few of your friends. Our 
especially attractive Christmas 
Card will be mailed to these 
friends announcing your gift. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York City 
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English, Literature and 


Composition 
I. The New Germany. 


1. Write a fuller description of the incident 
of the French forcing the Germans to 
salute the French flag. Write from the 
standpoint of one person in the crowd, 
either French or German. 

2. Who was Karl Marx? Write out a gen- 
eral statement of his theories. What dis- 
tinction are people making when they 
speak of “Fabian” socialism and “Marxian” 
socialism? Into which class do most people 
fall? What do you think to be the socialistic 


founded ? 

3. Do you think Germany has any right to 
the sense of injury which Mr. Holt found 
existing among the people? If you think 
she has write out your argument. If you 
think she has not, refute the argument of 
some one in the class who disagrees with 
you. 

Il. One Man’s Secret of Success. 
There is surely someone in your town, 
whom no one knows about, whom you have 
particular reason to admire. Perhaps he 
brings your mail or tends to your garden 
or keeps the corner grocery. Whoever he— 
or she—is, write a sympathetic character 
sketch. 


Ill. Sisters Under Their Skins? 


1. “re you an ardent feminist? What does 
that part of you think of Mr. Crowell’s 
article? 

2. What makes the intention of this article 
humorous, or serious, or both? Write an 
essay of your own, doing for the people 
in your school, or your church, or your 
town, what Mr. Crowell does for Eastern 
women. 

8. The intimate essay is a popular modern 
form of literature. Do you know whether 
it has always been so? Look that up. 

4. Choose one of the older writers of the 
familiar essay, whom you think you can 
like and enjoy, and read as many essays 
as you can. When you feel thoroly at home 
with them, write a familiar essay about 
them—being critical, but not forgetting to 
be human and sympathetic and readably 
personal. Mark Twain, Stevenson, Charles 
Lamb—any of these would do. 


. The Largest Corporation in the World. 


1, Mr. Purinton gives a good idea of Gary 
as a model town. Look up the facts of the 
Gary School System, and write a clear ex- 
position of them. If you know about any 
other modern experiment in education you 
might make your essay a comparison of 
the two schemes. 

Probably you have your own ideas about 
the ideal educational system. Write a 
criticism of the system in your own town, 
not simply of its superficial features but 
of the theories that underlie it. And re- 
member that “criticism’’ does not mean 
“attack.” 


Vv Traitors to Cornell. 


1. Look up the circumstances of the founding 
of any college you know about—the aims 
and principles in its founder’s mind—and 
compare what was hoped for with what has 
happened. You could do it by an _ inter- 
change of letters between a father and 
son, both alumni of the college. 

2. (a) Debate the question of coeducation in 
general. The fairest arrangement would 
probably be to have an even number of 
boys and of girls in each team. (b) Or de- 
bate this question; Resolved, that coedu- 
cation in colleges instead of in High 
Schools would give the best results. 


The Story of the Week. 


President Wilson’s message. Read the mes- 
sage as it appeared in full in the daily 
papers, and criticize its literary style. Proba- 
bly you can find others of his messages and 
addresses in your library. Read a number of 
them and write an essay on President Wil- 
son as a writer and public speaker. 

2. Blue Laws. Debate one of the following ques- 
tions; Sunday baseball: Sunday mail deliv- 
eries; keeping open soda fountains on Sun- 
day; Sunday traveling. 

Write a poem with the same idea as that 
of the cartoon, “The Founding of the Pil- 
grims.” 

4. D’Annunzio Defiant. Read what you can find 
about the lives of d’Annunzio in Italy, and 
Paderewski in Poland, trying to get a sense 
of their personalities. Do you think the two 
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have anything in common? If you do, can 
you think of any others to put in their class? 


theory upon which our Socialist party is ~ 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


History, Civics and 


Economics 


1. The Steel Industry—The Largest Corpo- 
ration in the World. 

1. What, in the opinion of Mr. Purinton, are 
the causes of the success of the “steel 
trust”? Can you name any favoring fac- 
tors that he does not mention? 

2. What does Mr. Purinton have to say about 
the labor policy of the United States Steel 
Corporation? Can you find in his article 
any explanation of the recent steel strike? 
What demands of labor are not met by 
Judge Gary’s benevolent paternalism? 

3. Why did the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion build a new city “from the ground up” 
at Gary, Indiana? Study a map, paying 
particular attention to the location of iron 
and coal mining regions, rail and water 
routes and the neighborhood of great com- 
mercial centers. In view of these conditions 
do you think that Gary was a good location 
for a steel manufacturing center? Give 
your reasons. 

4, What triumphs of municipal government 
has Gary, Indiana, achieved? What features 
of Gary’s civic life does your town lack? 

5. Write an essay showing the importance 
of the steel industry in peace and war. 
What differences do you note in the eco- 
nomic life of countries such as the United 
States, Great Britain, Belgium and Ger- 
many which have extensive resources of 
iron and coal, and countries such as Italv. 
Russia, Argentina and Greece whose iron 
and coal resources are relatively small? 

ll. The New Germany. 

What facts justify Mr. Holt’s title? Name 
as many points as you can in which the 
Germany of 1920 differs from the Ger- 
many of 1913. 

2. Compare Germany’s present form of gov- 
ernment with that which existed up to the 
revolution of 1918. Do you agree with Mr. 
Holt that “The world has for the present 
at least no reason to fear German mon- 
archism or militarism’? 

3. Along what lines do Socialism and trades 

unionism appear to be developing in Ger- 

many? 

The Department of Agriculture — One 

Man’s Secret of Success. 

1. “This Department touches the business of 
the nation at more points than any other 
two departments combined.” Justify this 
statement from facts in Mr. Alderman’s 
article. 

2. What has Secretary Houston accomplished 
to further the agricultural prosperity of 
the nation? 


IV. The League of Nations—Arbitration for 
Armenia. Argentina Withdraws. Ar- 
ticle X. 

1. What difficulties have developed in estab- 


lishing a free Armenia? In what way is 
President Wilson able to help the Ar- 
menians now that the Senate has refused 
to give the United States a “mandate” over 
the country? 

2. What amendments to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations have been proposed by 
Argentina and by Canada? What is the 
method of amending the Covenant laid 
down in the Treaty of Versailles? 

3. Has Argentina “left the League” or sim- 
ply withdrawn her representatives from 
the Assembly (hint—Look up Article 1 of 
the Covenant as to conditions of the with- 
drawal of a Member State from _ the 
League) ? 

4. Show how the decision of the Assembly 
as to the meaning of Article X “completely 
confirms the interpretation of the Covenant 
made by President Wilson.” 

V. National Problems—President Wilson’s 
Message. Harding Speaks in the Sen- 
ate. The Governors’ Conference. Shall 
We Bar the Gate? 

1. What recommendations are made in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s message to Congress? Pick 
out any one of these (for instance, Philip- 
pine independence or Federal licensing for 
corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce) and prepare a brief for either af- 
firmative or negative. 

2. Has the annual conference of state Gov- 
ernors any constitutional standing? When 
was the custom first established? What ad- 
vantages may arise from consultations be- 
tween the executives of different states? 

8. Why is there a demand at the present time 
that Congress raise fresh barriers against 
immigration? What legislation on the sub- 
ject would you favor? 








